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CHAPTER XIX, 


THE slowly-breaking dawn of the winter's 
day that was to have heard the wedding- 
bells of Joyce Shenstone found her stand- 
ing beside Mab as she lay on her bed, 
chafing her hands, bathing her ice- cold 
forehead, trying to force wine between her 
colourless lips. 

Mab had been brought back to the 
house, about half-an-hour after she had 
quitted it, in a cab, The cabman had 
stated that he was on his way to Mrs. 
Shenstone’s house, on the chance of pick- 
ing up a fare, when a man standing with 
the lady at the corner of a by-street had 
hailed him, telling him the lady’s address 
and bidding him drive carefully. The 
lady appeared to be in a half-fainting con- 
; dition, and had to be almost lifted inio 
the cab. 

She had altogether fainted when they 
> had opened the cab door, and had had to 
, be carried up the stairs to her own room. 
_ There she lay inert, lifeless, her features, 

ashen grey against her white pillows, 
; mocked by the glister of the jewels 
, Which still hung about her brown plaits 
, and sparkled on her arms. 
| J oyce’s face was only by one degree less 
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; death-like in its pallor, as she bent over 
her. It was by many degrees more anxious 

and bewildered. Wonder and anxiety 

' halved her heart between them. By-and- 
by Mab might awaken to both, but for 

| the nonce blessed unconsciousness held 
er 

| Joyce had at first, naturally enough, 

{i imagined that the man who had called the 
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cab, and lifted Mab into it, must have bee. | 
Frank; and had, also naturally enough, | 
wondered greatly why he had not jumped } 
into it after her, and himself brought her § 
safely home. 

A few questions addressed by Uncle § 
Archie to the cabman quickly proved the 
surmise incorrect. 

“Did the gentleman give any reason 
for not driving home with the young 
lady ?” he asked. 

The man answered with a knowing look: 

‘‘He wasn’t a gentleman, nohow, sir. 
Whatever he was, he wasn’t that. It was | 
too dark to see what his face was like, or 
what his clothes were either. But I § 
haven’t druv a cab for fifteen years not to | 
know a gentleman's ‘hi’ from a working- | 
man’s ‘ hi,’ 

The speech wanted translating. Uncle 
Archie was at first inclined to believe that ‘ 
the organ of sight was referred to. Little | 
by little, however, the man’s meaning made 
itself pl ain to him, The old gentleman f 
grew suddenly abrupt and abstracted. He } 
gave short, sharp answers to Joyce, bidding #f 
her be off and look after Mab, and not bother } 
him. Then he despatched one of the # 
servants to Frank’s rooms to see if -he had } 
returned there, another to the nearest ¥f 
police station to request the immediate 
attendance of the Superintendent. 

The candles had burned low, the grey | 
dawn had deepened into the dun yellow of Hf 
a London sky, before the faintest sign of 
returning life showed in Mab’s face. 

Her heavy lids lifted a moment; drooped | 
again ; lifted once more; and the deep, won- 
dering eyes fixed themselves on Joyce's 
face. 

“Joyce, tell me what has happened,” 
she whispered faintly. 

But the doctor interposed. He would -| 
not have so much as a word exchanged | 
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between the sisters, till half-an-hour of rest 
had intervened, till tonics or food had been 
taken, and the patient’s recovery assured, 

So Joyce had to endure half-an-hour of 
bewildering suspense, with the unanswered 
question : “where is Frank? what occurred 
to separate you two?” held back with 
difficulty, and her sense of hearing strain- 
ing to its utmost limit to detect the sound 
of Frank’s ring at the door, his step on the 
stairs. 

When at length the weary half-hour had 
counted out its thirtieth minute, and Mab, 
still with that white puzzled look on her 
face, repeated the request, “ Joyce, Joyce, 
tell me what has happened,” Joyce met 
it with the couuter-question, “Mab, dar- 
ling, tell me, first of all, what has become 
of Frank? Where did you and he 
separate ?” 

Mab stared blankly, “Frank! Frank!” 
she repeated, ‘“‘I have not been with him, 
have not seen him ever since—since—” 
here she broke off, putting her hand to her 
head as though the effort to think pained 
her, “since the night of the party, that 
was, oh I don’t know how long ago.” 

At this moment the doctor was sum- 
moned by a message from Uncle Archie to 
attend on Mrs. Shenstone, who had been 
running the gamut from hysterics to 
swoons, and back from swoons to hysterics, 
for the past hour-and-a-half. 

Joyce, left alone with Mab, did her 
best to help her collect her scattered 
senses. 

“Yes, dear, the party was last night, 
you know. You left the drawing-room 
rather suddenly. Kathleen says you went 
up to your room and fell asleep in your 
easy-chair. After a time you came down 
again, and . 

A sudden gleam of renewed recollection 
swept over Mab’s face. She caught eagerly 
at Joyce’s hand. 

“Did he come back with me—Ned 
Donovan, I mean?” she asked excitedly. 

‘No one came back with you, dear, not 
even Frank, who followed you out of the 
house to look after you. Where did you 
go, Mab? Try and think, We are all 
anxiety to send and enquire about Frank, 
whether he has met with an accident or 
what detained him.” 

Again Mab’s hand. went to her head. 

Joyce, I will try and tell you every- 
thing ; but so much is misty to me I don’t 
know how to get hold of it. I came up- 





stairs; yes, | remember, and found Kath- 
leen sobbing, because Ned had joined some 


dreadful secret society. I thought I would 
try to get him to give it up, and I 
sat down in my chair to think how I could 
best get hold of him. He always used to 
listen to me, you know, when his father 
could do nothing with him r 

“Go on, dear; you sat down in your 
chair.” 

“Yes.” Here Mab grew painfully con- 
fused, and her words began to halt. “I 
sat down in my chair; I don’t know how 
to tell you—you wouldn’t understand, 
Joyce.” 

* You fell asleep, dear.” 

* Ye—es, you would think it sleep, I 
daresay, and I don’t know indeed where 
sleep ended, and—and vision began——” 

** Mab !” 

“It’s true, I can’t help it—it’s true. I 
saw—yes, I saw, but I could hear nothing; 
I saw Ned Donovan going up the steps of 
a house outside of which I had seen himin 
the morning. I saw him seat himself at 
a table with two other men, but who they 
were I did not know. And I thought 
‘that is their secret place of meeting— 
that is where their wicked plots are laid. 
Ned must shake himself free from them at 
once.’ But after this everything is confu- 
sion to me. Whether I went really and 
tried to make him leave the house, or 
whether I think I did and only fainted on 
the bed, I have not the vaguest idea.” 

Joyce’s bewilderment vanished now, 
swamped in an agony of apprehension for 
Frank’s safety, in what might prove to be 
a nest of Irish conspirators. 

“You know the house, darling, outside 
which you saw Ned Donovan yesterday 
morning!” she cried breathlessly, trying 
to piece together Mab’s facts, so oddly co- 
herent in their incoherence, that they 
recalled the “stuff that dreams are made 
of. ” 

“Yes, I know the house,” answered 
Mab; “but I can’t tell you the name of the 
street or the number of the house. I could 
take you to it easily. Give me your hand, 
Joyce; help me to get up at once.” 

But the mere effort to lift her head from 
her pillows threw her back into heavy 
death-like unconsciousness once more. 








CHAPTER XX, 


SILENCE and darkness seemed to fall 
upon the house that day. In the early 
morning the wind had sharply changed 
to the north; the heavy rain-clouds 





came down in soft, sleepily-floating snow. 
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It heaped itself on the door-ways and 
window-ledges ; it put distance between 
the street \oic:s and Mrs, Shenstone’s 
warm, yet, withal, desolate rooms. For 
all the world it seemed to Joyce like 





the day of a funeral—the day on which 
one sees carried out of the house all that 
one holds most precious in life, coffined | 
and ready for burial. From room to room | 
she wandered restlessly. Now she would 
be bending over Mab, anon she would 
make her way into the library to con- 
sult with Uncle Archie as to what was 
next to be done, or would stand staring 
blankly from the drawing-room windows 
at the rapidly-whitening streets. That 
soft, sleepily-whirling snow cut a notch in 
her memory sharper than any that graver’s 
tool could have made. In after years Joyce 
never saw a snow-cloud thickening and 
rounding in a dun sky, without a shudder. 

Unele Archie, although he had quickly 
enough communicated with the police, ex- 
pressed his opinion stoutly and loudly that 
Frank would “turn up right enough before 
the day was over.” 

Mr. Morton, the solemn-looking de- 
tective with large, expressive eyes, small 
nose, and mouth with drawn-down corners, 
who had ladled the ices of over-night, 
responded promptly to Uncle Archie’s 
summons, He was frank and communi- 
cative as to the undesirable circle of friends 
with which Mrs. Shenstone had surrounded 
herself. 

“Tf she’d been O’Donovan Rossa him- 
self she couldn’t have made a better centre 
for the dynamiters and Fenians. There’s 
about a dozen of the fine ladies and gentle- 
men who were here last night we shall 
keep a strict eye on for the next twelve 
months or so,” he said. 

Uncle Archie alluded to the Bucking- 
hams. “ Of course they’re about the worst 
of the whole lot?” he queried. 

Morton shook his head. ‘ We know all 
about that pair,” he answered knowingly. 
“Of course they’re adventurers, and the 
sooner you get clear of them the better; 
but they’re not the worst of the lot by a 
long way. He’s the open, loud-mouthed 
Fenian, the sort of man who knows the 
police have their eye on him, and, though 
he swaggers a good deal, takes care to keep 
within the law. He has lived by his wits, 
one way or another, for the past fifteen 
years. He played the part of showman to 


that poor girl in Boston who died about 
seven years ago, through mesmerism or 





clairvoyance.” 


Uncle Archie grew scarlet. He pulled 
the bell furiously. ‘“ And do you mean to say 
that a man of that sort has been made free 
of the house, associating with my sister-in- 
law and nieces?” he cried, the words coming 
out very like the gobble, gobble of a turkey 
cock. 

Then he turned to give an order to the 
servant. 

“Captain Buckingham is never again, 
under any pretext whatever, to be ad- 
mitted to the house. I will explain to 
your mistress.” 

“T would advise discretion—prudence,” 
began Morton. 

“Confound your discretion and pru- 
dence, we’ve had too much of them already,” 
interrupted the irate old gentleman. 

“Captain Buckingham has called twice 
already to enquire after Miss Mab, sir,” 
said the servant, putting fuel on the fire. 

“Tmpertinent scoundrel! If he calls 
again tell him your orders; and if that 
doesn’t send the sister flying out of the 
house after the brother in double-quick 
time I don’t know what will,” he added, 
turning to Morton, who had crossed his 
knees, folded his hands complacently, and 
sat staring into the fire as though he meant 
to give himself up to a pleasant morning 
in Uncle Archie’s society. 

There was no need, however, to take 
any trouble about sending Sylvia “ flying 
out of the house.” Her boxes had been 
packed over-night, and she was, at that 
very moment, saying a characteristic good- 
bye to Mrs, Shenstone in that lady’s sitting- 
room. 

Mrs. Shenstone, between her fainting 
fits, reclined in a rocking-chair fanning her- 
self with a big ostrich-feather fan. 

“Tf I could think myself of any use to 
you, Tiny, dearest, I wouldn’t start to-day,” 
Sylvia was saying sweetly enough, though 
the curves of her mouth seemed invariably 
to give the lie to her sweet words. “ As it 
is, however, I cannot but feel myself in 
the way. Your daughter has given me 
plainly to understand that she will be 
uncommonly glad to get rid of me.” 

It may be surmised that Sylvia had not 
chosen to read Joyce’s manner until it 
suited her convenience so to do. 

“Qh, Joyce is so peculiar. We are 
never of one mind in anything. Ah-h, 
my head. Give me my vinaigrette, 
darling.” 

Sylvia handed the vinaigrette. “ And 
you won't forget, dearest Tiny, what I 
told you about the distress of those poor 
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people in Connemara—you know you pro- 
mised me a hundred pounds for them, and 
I had your name entered on the subscrip- 
tion list at once.” 

“Ob, did you! Well, I can’t write a 
cheque to-day, my hand shakes so,” and 
flutter, flutter went the fan, faster than 
ever. 

“ Ah, but you know you always keep a 
good deal of ready money in your daven- 
port; it isn’t locked. Look here, Tiny, 
here’s your pocket-book stuffed.” 

But it wasn’t stuffed when it went back 
to the davenport, and Sylvia’s purse had 
proportionately increased in bulk. 

Then there had followed showers of 
kisses, sobs, farewells, between the two. 

But Joyce, meeting Sylvia on the stairs 
ten minutes after, could not have detected 
the ghost of a tear on her cheek, even had 
she called a field-glass to her aid. 

Only the briefest and most formal of 
good-byes passed between these two. 

“‘T hope you'll have good news before 
night, an interrupted wedding is so pain- 
ful,” Miss Buckingham said, on her way 
out through the hall; 

“Thank you,” was Joyce’s cold reply, as 
she went into the library, where Morton 
and Uncle Archie were still in consultation. 

**T don’t mean to say that anything very 
terrible has been concocted in this house,” 
Morton was saying as she entered the room, 
“but if our information is correct, a new 
branch to an old society, or a young 
society itself, has been organised at this 
lady’s evening receptions. It appears to 
consist of a council of three and a small 
executive; but at present we know but 
little of its special aims and objects, and 
what we do know, my dear sir,” this with 
the air of one who had grand professional 
secrets entrusted to his keeping, “you 
may be quite sure we shall not divulge 
till the right moment.” 

“ H’m, one doesn’t need to be told that 
dynamite is at the bottom of all these 
conspiracies.” 

“Or boycotting in Ireland on a sys- 
tematic scale. You, my dear sir, as an 
outsider, will hardly credit the time, the 
thought, the funds, that are expended 
to bring about some small piece of boy- 
cotting in a remote corner of Ireland— 
a thing we in London read in a ten-line 
paragraph in our morning’s paper and 
forget all about the next minute.” 

All this time Joyce had been standing 
listening. She broke silence now. 

* Do you mean to say you think Mr, 





Ledyard has fallen into the hands of any 
of these people, these Fenians and dyna- 
miters?” she cried, feeling that now the 
ghost of her fears had suddenly taken 
definite shape and confronted her. 

Uncle Archie turned upon her sharply, 
“T wish to Heaven, Joyce, you'd stay up- 
stairs and look after Mab and your mother, 
instead of coming fussing in here, inter- 
fering in matters that don’t concern you.” 

“There is really no cause for anxiety,” 
said Morton, with a grand air of superior 
knowledge; ‘‘we shall hear of Mr. Led- 
yard long before the day is over. We are 
in London, my dear young lady, not in 
St. Petersburg.” 

** And why on earth have you your hat 
and cloak on, Joyce?” broke in Uncle 
Archie again. ‘“*‘ Whatever whim have you 
in your head now ?” 

‘Mab is better, and has been able to 
describe minutely to me the house outside 
which she saw Ned Donovan yesterday, and 
where most likely she went last night. I 
can take you to it at once if you will come,” 
was her reply, which sent the two men 
looking for their hats at once. 

The alley of condemned houses was little 
more than a quarter of a mile from Mrs. 
Shenstone’s door. A swift, silent tramp 
of about five minutes through the snowy 
streets, brought the three face to face 
with the sign-board of “John Johnson, 
plasterer.” 

The house was the ordinary six-roomed 
house one sees so often in London back- 
streets. It consisted of a parlour, with 
kitchen behind, and four upper rooms, 
two on each floor. It bore much the 
same neat appearance as it had yester- 
day, when Mab had rapped at its front 
door. Signs of life were nowhere, and 
Mr. Morton’s repeated knockings brought 
no response, save hollow echoes from 
adown the deserted alley. 

Unele Archie turned to Joyce. ‘ Now, 
Joyce, you've shown us the way right 
enough, you had better turn back and go 
8 as quickly as possible,” he said rasp- 
ingly. 

“T’m going in with you, Uncle Archie,” 
answered Joyce, growing very white, but 
withal as calm as, or calmer than, the old 
gentleman himself, 

“* That you’re not. 


Of all things in the 
world I detest to have a young woman for 
ever forcing herself where she’s not 
wanted.” 

“ Hush,edear, don’t scold, I can’t stand 
it to-day ; but I am going in with you,” 
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answered Joyce in a voice that silenced 
Uncle Archie at once. 

“The door is too tight to force,” said 
Morton. ‘I know the landlord of these 
shanties, I'll go and get the key from him— 
it’s only a stone’s throw from here—and 
ask him a question or two as to Mr. John 
Johnson, plasterer.” 

Uncle Archie and Joyce paced the blind 
alley for a long ten minutes, while Morton 
departed on his quest. Here the snow was 
fresh and crisp, There was nothing to 
attract the busy life that tided along the 
larger thoroughfare. 

A few children with red, dirty faces 
loitered a moment or two at the corner 
to stare at the unwonted apparition of a 
lady and gentleman in these unaristocratic 
quarters, but it was too freezingly cold for 
anyone to loiter long, and Uncle Archie 
and Joyce pursued their tramp, tramp, 
over the snow uninterruptedly. 

That ten minutes prolonged itself to 
as many hours to Joyce’s imagination, 
‘| which peopled the empty, silent house 
of “John Johnson” with all sorts of 
terrors. Traces of Frank Ledyard they 
must find here, it seemed to her. Perhaps 
they had shut him up in some cellar or 
hiding-place ; perhaps they had left him 
lying bleeding and dying on the floor. 
The houses began to swim before her 
eyes, the snow to dazzle her. Would the 
man never come back? It was growing 
beyond endurance. 

“Uncle Archie, I know I could get in 
at that front window if you helped me up,” 
she said, desperately clutching at the old 
gentleman’s arm. 

Morton turned the corner of the street 
at that moment, and saved Uncle Archie 
the necessity of a remonstrance. 

He came along with a brisk tread, his 
nose very much in the air and a big bunch 
of keys dangling in his hand. 

“One of these will be sure to fit, the 
landlord says,” he said, as he began trying 
one of the biggest in the lock. 

Joyce could scarcely keep back her im- 
patience ; her fingers were clenching into 
| the palms of her hands beneath her fur 
cloak, her feet were scattering the crisp 
|, Snow into ridges and pits, as she stood wait- 
ing a step below Morton with his big bunch 
of keys, 

He, good man, blandly sought to enter- 
tain them with scraps of information he 
had just picked up concerning “John 
Johnson,” while his leisurely fingers tried 
the keys in succession, 





‘Dixon, that’s the landlord of these 
houses, he keeps an oil and colour shop 
round the corner, says John Johnson came 
to him about six weeks ago to hire this 
house, stating he had a job of work on near 
and the place would suit him for the next 
three months. He paid three months’ rent 
in advance, which Dixon was uncommonly 
glad to get, as he had taken it for granted 
that, after the houses had been condemned 
to be pulled down, no one would be likely to 
make an offer for any one of them. He says 
the man looked like adecent mechanic, but 
there was nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance, and he shouldn’t know him again if 
he saw him.” 

“Oh, I am confident that key must fit!” 
broke in Joyce imploringly. “See, it is 
the exact size. Ah, thank Heaven!” this 
added as the key creaked in the lock, and 
the door turned on its hinges, 

Naturally they went first into the little 
front parlour which opened off the passage 
on their right hand. 

Bare walls, an empty fire-grate, and thir- 
teen feet by twelve of bare floor met their 
gaze. Nothing else. 

Mr. Morton took out his note-book and 
pencil to report—that there was nothing 
to report. 

Joyce’s impatience refused to be longer 
restrained. 

“ While you are writing I will run up- 
stairs and look through the other rooms,” 
she cried half-way up the first flight. 
“Don’t trouble to come up, Uncle Archie, 
unless I call.” 

In succession she opened and shut the 
doors of four desolately empty, cupboardless 
rooms, 

She came downstairs swiftly enough, to 
find Tucle Archie and Morton entering the 
staall kitchen which flanked the front par- 
lour. 

This was closely shuttered and dark as 
night. Uncle Archie paused on the thresh- 
old fearful of running the gauntlet of 
possible stumbling-blocks with that tender 
old right foot of his. 

“Oh, I’ve cat’s eyes, I can see where the 
window is!” cried Joyce. 

She and Morton together contrived to 
unbar the shutters and let in the white, 
frosty daylight. 

It revealed three wooden chairs—one 


overturned—a common deal table, with a 


lantern upon it. Nothing beyond. 
“Ah!” said Morton, giving a low 

whistle and beginning to scribble again, 

“we're getting on their traces, are we?” 
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A door to the right of the window caught 
Joyce’s eye. She opened it. The light 
from the jarger room revealed an empty 
oblong of red-brick fioor. 

“This must be the wash-house of the 
establishment,” said Morton, leading the 
way into the little out-building. 

Joyce followed on his heels. Her eyes 
followed his too as they went piercing into 
every corner. There was not a splinter of 
furniture here, nor anything to lead one 
to think that there had been a scufile, or 
that a life-and-death struggle had been 
fought out on the red tiling. Not so 
much as a crushed button or tattered rag, 
and, thank Heaven, none of those dark 
splashes which men of Morton’s profession 
know only too well. 

Joyce crew a long breath of relief. She 
had not yet reached that stage of misery 
' when a terrible certainty is welcomed as 
' a desperate ending to a still more horrible 
} suspense. 

Morton proceeded to lift the latch of 
| a little door at the further end of this 
| out-building; of bolt or bar it knew 
| nothing. 

A dreary picture in black and white met 
| their gaze. A small square of yard, covered 
| with untrodden snow, bounded by a low 
| wooden fence with many gapsin it. Beyond 
this fence lay a stone-mason’s yard with 
, several out-buildings. A big board an- 
nounced the fact that it was “to let.” Its 
frontage looked on the river; its farther 
side was bounded by a narrow canal ; its 
rear found its limit in the high wall of a 
| factory. 
| The blackish river, with the yellow fog 
| settling down upon it, set Joyce shuddering. 
| ‘We must go through that fence, we 
; must search all those out-buildings,” she 
said, trying hard to keep her failing heart 
from showing in her voice. 

“My dear young lady,” said Morton, 
composedly, ‘it will all be done before 
night thoroughly, much better than you or 
I could do it. We'll have the men here to 
| remove the snow, dig the yards up if need 


be—— 


Joyce’s felt as if her wits were leaving 


her. “Dig, dig for what?” she asked 
vaguely, almost unmeaningly. 

When ten minutes later, as they three 
went silently out into the snowy streets, 
she heard Uncle Archie give a husky order 
to Morton, “We must have the river 
dragged without delay,” she had no voice 
wherewith to ask the question, “ Dragged ! 
for what ?” 


CHARMS, OMENS, AND ANCIENT 
QUACKERIES. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART II. 


In Gloucestershire, according to Rudge, 
on Twelfth-day Eve all the servants of 
every farmer assemble in one of the fields 
that has been sown with wheat. At the 
end of twelve lands they make twelve fires 
in a row with straw, around one of which, 
larger than the rest, they drink a glass of | 
cider to their master’s health, and success 
to the future harvest. Then, returning 
home, they feast on cakes made with cara- 
way seeds soaked in cider, which they 
claim as a reward for their past labour in 
sowing the grain, The ceremony in the 
field is said to be an effectual charm against 
smut in the wheat. 

If I were asked which of all the old 
superstitions with regard to the cure of 
diseases I thought the most stupid, I should 
be inclined to say that of touching for the | 
King’s Evil, were it not that there are con- 
siderations mixed up with this that make 
the nonsensical into a reality. The non- 
sensical consists in a King or a Queen 
becoming the tool of charlatans, and the 
reality that the approaching royalty, to- 
gether with faith, might so act on the con- 
stitution of a scrofulous person as to bring 
about a cure. Itis generally believed that 
the custom commenced with Edward the 
Confessor in England, though in other 
countries it was in existence long before. 
Right down to the time of Charles the 
evidence of “touching” is just sufficient 
to make it clear that the custom was prac- 
tised, but that Charles gave effect to the 
superstition and “effected many remark- 
able cures” there is abundant evidence on 
record. In Evelyn’s Diary, July 6th, 1660, 
is this entry : ‘‘ His Majestie began first to 
touch for the evil, according to custome, 
thus—His Majestie sitting under his state 
in the banquetting house, the chirurgeons 
cause the sick to be brought or led to the 
throne, when, they kneeling, the King 
| strokes their faces or cheeks with both 
hands at once, at which instant a chap- 
laine in his formalities says : ‘He put his 
hands on them and healed them.’ This is 
sayed to everyone in particular. When 
they have been all touched they come up 
again in the same order, and the other 
chaplaine kneeling and having an angel 
(piece of money) gold strung on white 
ribbon on his arme, delivers them, one by 
j one, to his Majestie, who puts them about 
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the necks of the touched as they passe, 
whilst the first chaplaine repeats: ‘ That 
is the true light that came into the world.’ 
Then follows an Epistle (as at first a 
Gospel) with the Liturgy, prayers for the 
sick with some alteration, witly a blessing, 
and the Lord Chamberlaine and Comp- 
troller of the Household bring a basin, 
ewer, and towell for his Majestie to wash.” 
In 1683 Charles appointed regular times 
for the ceremony—from All Hallowtide till 
a week before Christmas; after Christmas 
until the first week in March, when all 
touchings cease until after Passion Week. 
When Charles visited York in the year 
1639 he kept his Maundy Thursday in the 
Cathedral, where the ceremony of washing 
the feet ofthe poor people was performed by 
the Bishop of Ely ; and on Good Friday the 
King touched nearly five hundred persons 
for the Evil, using the formula described in 
Evelyn’s Diary. On the 9th January, 
1693, Charles the Second ordained that no 
person was to come who had before been 
touched, and each was to obtain a recom- 
mendation from the vicar or churchwardens 
of his or her parish. In the editions of 


the Prayer Book, 1707 and 1709, a form of 
prayer introduced in 1684 will be found, 
as used at the ceremony of touching the 


King’s Evil, James went through the 
ceremony at the French Court with great 
success, and the last English monarch to 
publicly “touch” was Queen Anne, Hol- 
ingshead says of Edward the Confessor : 
“As it has been thought he was inspired 
with the gift of prophecy, and also to have 
the gift of healing infirmities and diseases, 
he used to help those that were vexed with 
the disease commonly called the King’s 
Evil, and left the virtue as if it were a 
portion of the inheritance to his successors, 
the Kings of this realm.” The reference 
to the same monarch in “ Macbeth” will 
oceur to most readers. 

In India they have a peculiar charm for 
the discovery of a thief by means of chew- 
ing rice. Dr. Hayden says: “The secre- 
tion of saliva seems to be under the 
influence of the same mental emotions as 
affect the functions of the stomach. Fear, 
anxiety, and various other depressing 
passions, diminish digestion, and most 
probably produce this effect by stopping 
the secretion of gastric juice. Observation 
shows us that they have a decided in- 
fluence in lessening, or even in entirely 
arresting, the secretion of saliva, a cir- 
cumstance not unknown to the observant 
natives of the East. In illustration of this, 





it may be mentioned that the conjurers in 
India often found upon this circumstance 
a mode of detecting theft among servants, 
When a robbery has been committed in a 
family, a conjurer is sent for, and great 
preparations are made. A few days are 
allowed to elapse before he commences his 
operations, for the purpose of allowing 
time for the restitution of the stolen pro- 
perty. If, however, it be not restored by 
the time fixed, he proceeds with his opera- 
tions, one of which is as follows: He 
causes a quantity of boiled rice to be pro- 
duced, of which all those suspected must 
eat. After masticating it for some time, 
he desires them all to spit it out upon 
certain leaves for the purpose of inspection 
and comparison. He now examines this 
masticated rice very knowingly, and imme- 
diately points out the culprit, from 
observing that the rice which he has 
been masticating is perfectly dry, while 
that which was masticated by the others 
is moistened by the saliva.” 

The act of spitting on the hand, so often 
seen amongst labourers and working men 
before beginning a task, is, though not 
generally known, the remains of a charm. 
According to Pliny, spitting was super- 
stitiously observed in averting witchcraft, 
and in giving a more vigorous blow to an 
enemy. Hence we get the custom with 
prize-fighters, of spitting on their hands 
before they begin to fight. Boys, 
a few generations ago, used to “spit 
their faith” when required to make a 
promise ; and when colliers combined to 
get their wages raised they used, before 
the days of trades unions, to spit on a stone 
together by way of cementing their union. 
When persons were of the same party, or 
agreed in their sentiments, there used at 
one time to be a popular saying that they 
had “ spit on the same stone.” 

One of our popular sayings, ‘“‘God save the 
mark,” is an ancient charm, equivalent to 
the “salvum sit quod tango” of Petronius, 
and is connected with an Irish superstition, 
that if a person in telling the story of 
some injury of limb or wound to another 
person should touch the corresponding 
part of his own or a bystander’s body, he 
averts the owner of similar mischief by 
saying ‘“‘God bless (or save) the mark,” as 
a sort of charm. 

In the far Highlands, superstition has a 
strong hold on the primitive people who 
inhabit that part of Great Britain. The 
county of Sutherland furnishes a remark- 
able example of this superstition. It is 
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said that in an unfrequented part of the 
country, near the foot of Strathnaver, lies 
a small loch, to which has been ascribed 
wonderful healing virtues. Its fame has 
spread far and wide in the northern coun- 
ties, and pilgrimages are made to it from 
many remote districts of Sutherland, from 
the adjoining counties of Caithness and 
Ross, and even from Inverness and the 
Orkney Islands. It is not known when 
the loch first came into repute with the 
sick, but it must have been when super- 
stition had even a stronger hold in this 
country, and ignorance prevailed more 
among the people than now, for this 
belief in the mysterious curative power 
of the water can be traced back through 
several generations. The water and the 
leaves of a plant which grows in the loch 
are still used by the sick at their homes, 
but to derive the fullest benefit from 
these the patients must make a personal 
visit to the spot. 

The word “ Abracadabra,” the name of 
one of the Syrian deities, was the founda- 
tion of the well-known mystic diamond 
charm that, as lately as one hundred years 
since, was considered infallible as a cure 
for certain ailments. 

A paper inscribed with the charm, and 
hung round the neck by a piece of silk, 
was regarded amongst the ancients as a 
direct invocation of the Syrian deity, 
and was recommended by Serenus Sa- 
ronicus as an antidote against fever and 
all other diseases. Shortly before 1588 
A.D., a quack doctor charged fifteen pounds 
for this prescription, and made his dupe, 
who was suffering from an acute attack of 
ague, much worse, by inducing him to 
eat the charm instead of wearing it round 
his neck, 

The charm of solemnly making an asser- 
tion, and “crossing the breath,” as it is 
called, is found among young boys in rural 
England. It consists of placing the hand 
on the mouth, breathing on it, and making 
the sign of the Cross by drawing it from left 
to right across the heart. “If it be not so, 
I will cross my breath” means among boys 
an eyuivalent to “on my life.” It is also 
commonin Pennsylvania, where the children, 
mostly the descendants of the ancient 
Quakers, have not perhaps even seen the 
modern sign of the: Cross as used by the 
Roman Catholics of the present day, which 
differs from the foregoing in touching the 
forehead with the fingers and then lightly 
touching each shoulder or drawing the hand 
across the breast. As these children are of 





families certainly not Roman Catholic for 
two hundred years or more, and are not 
under Roman Catholic influence, this, it is 
conceived, may be the ancient form of 
making the cross, and is at least of high 
antiquity. 

It is almost incredible that a charm so 
absurd, as that of the touching of a dead 
body by a suspected person to prove his 
innocence, should ever have existed ; yet it 
is not so long since it was considered a 
crucial test. If the person so touching 
were guilty, blood would flow; if innocent, 
it would not. In the year 1636 Andrew 
Smeaton was taken up, on suspicion of 
having murdered a man who was found dead 
at Bemblow Moor. He was held innocent, 
not on any legal proof, but because, at the 
request of his master, he not only touched 
the corpse, as all the rest of the assembly 
had done, but “lifted him up and em- 
braced him in his arms, and willingly 
offered to remain a space in the grave with 
him.” As no blood flowed on this contact, 
Andrew Smeaton was held guiltless of the 
murder; which doubtless he was, poor 
fellow, though his acquittal might have been 
based on wiser grounds. One case of bleed- 
ing I will give now, in contradistinction 
to the foregoing. In 1644 four men were 
drowned by the upsetting of their boat in 
a calm. Maria Peebles, a noted witch, was 
charged with having wrecked these un- 
fortunate men by overlooking them. Proof 
conclusive was obtained when, at her 
touch, “one bled at the collar-bone, 
another in the hands and the fingers, 
gushing out blood thereat, to the great 
admiration of the beholders, and being a 
revelation of the judgment of the 
Almighty.” 

In the North of England, up to within 
a very recent date, it used to be common 
to plant the herb known as “ house-leek ” 
upon the tops of cottages, to charm away 
witches. In very remote districts I have 
seen these leeks so planted within a very 
few years, and, no doubt, they were placed 
there by the superstitious occupiers of the 
house for the purpose I have mentioned. 

An amulet hung round the neck, or 
carried in any other way about the person, 
is, absurdly enough, believed to have the 
effect of warding off morbid infections and 
other disorders, and even of curing dis- 
orders by which the body has already been 
attacked. The belief in the efficacy of 
amulets has subsisted at some time or other 
amongst every people. The first mention 
of their use occurs in Galen, who informs 
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us that in the opinion of the Egyptian 
King Nechepsus, who reigned 630 BC., 
a green jasper cut into the form of a 
dragon surrounded by rays, would, if sus- 
pended from the neck, promote digestion 
in the wearer. Coming to a later period, 
amulets were made of the wood of the 
true Cross about A.D. 328. Boyle, the 
philosopher, assuresus that he found anamu- 
let of moss which had grown in a dead man’s 
skull, the best remedy for a copious bleed- 
ing at the nose, to which he had been long 
subjected. Burton praises some amulets 
while deprecating the use of others. He 
writes : “I say with Penodias, they are not 
to be altogether rejected. Peony doth 
cure epilepsy ; a spider helps the ague ; 
and precious stones most diseases.” Roger 
Bacon, too, firmly believed in their efficacy. 
The anodyne necklace, which consists of 
beads formed from the roots of white 
briony, and is sometimes hung around the 
necks of infants with a view of assisting 
their teething, is an instance of the still 
surviving confidence in the medizval virtue 
of amulets. The caul is worn as an amulet, 
and such is the belief of seafaring people in 
them, that it is said by such: “A child’s 
caul will preserve their ship from being 
lost and they from being drowned.” It is 
related by Josephus, that when Solomon 
discovered a particular herb, which he be- 
lieved efficacious in the cure of epilepsy, 
he considered it advisable to employ the 
aid of a charm, either to increase its power 
or to popularise its merits. The root, or 
herb, was concealed in a ring, and applied 
to the nostrils of the afflicted ; wonderful 
cures were thus wrought. A writer in 
“Chambers’s Journal,” of July 1861, says: 
“The father of history, Josephus, declares 
that he himself was present at the success- 
ful application of an amulet by a Jewish 
priest, when the Emperor Vespasian and 
the Tribunes of the army were co-wit- 
nesses of the experiment.” More famous 
amulets were, however, those coins called 
the money of Saint Helena. They were 
so named from one side bearing the effigy 
of Saint Helena, the mother of the Emperor 
Constantine. They, again, had a special 
reputation for the cure of epilepsy. As 
such, according to the author of the six- 
teenth century, one was worn by no less a 
personage than the Sultan Amurath. It 
is probable that one of our Christian Kings 
was no less a believer, for, in the wardrobe 
account of the fifty-fifth year of Henry III, 
among the valuables in charge of the keeper, 
1s enumerated a silken purse containing 





“ monetam sancti Helens.” This appella- 
tion, Du Cange considers, includes not 
only the money coined with the image 
of Helena, but all that of the Byzantine 
Emperors which bore the impress of the 
Cross, The same writer notices that nearly 
all the coins of this character which have 
been preserved are perforated near the 
edge, proving the extent of their former 
use as amulets. 

In Greece credence in the curative quali- 
ties of the amulet, though common, was 
not universal, Theophrastus broadly de- 
clared Pericles insane, when that General 
was observed wearing an amulet. The 
derision of Theophrastus does not seem 
to have affected Pericles, for we find in 
Plutarch that when the famous Athenian 
was ill, he mutely pointed out an amulet to 
the friends who visited him, intimating by 
the action, not only the fact of his indis- 
position, but also a confidence in the means 
of cure. 

In Rome, on the contrary, amulets were 
of general adoption. There, plants, ga- 
thered at the prescribed seasons, were 
deemed of superior power to minerals, 
Mount Colchis had an extensive reputa- 
tion for producing the mysterious herbs ; 
but Mount Caucasus is mentioned by Ovid 
as of even superior fame. So confident 
were the Romans in the power of their 
amulets that, when they failed in their 
effect, the mischance was ascribed, not to 
any fault in the charms, but to some mis- 
take in their preparation. It is probable 
that, in the opinion of the Emperors, this 
general credence of the Romans, by in- 
creasing the superstition, diminished the 
energies of the people; certain it is that 
from some cause the Emperor Caracalla, 
in the decline of the Empire, prohibited 
the use of amulets. 

In Babylon the wearing of amulets as- 
sumed the character of an institution. 

From Plutarch we learn that the soldiers 
wore rings, on which an insect resembling 
a bee was inscribed ; the judges suspended 
from their necks a figure of Truth, com- 
posed of emeralds; and other forms, for 
various purposes, were in common fashion. 

In Catholic countries, it is commonly be- 
lieved that the little figures, ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” 
blessed by the Pope, have the same effect 
in the prevention of disease. In the hap- 
pier times of the Papacy, such amulets 
were highly esteemed, and commanded a 
ready sale, 

Bat more potent than these was the 
sponge with which the table of the Holy 
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Father had been wiped. Being chiefly 
valued for the cure of wounds, one was pre- 
sented with the greatest possible solemnity 
by Gregory the Second to the then Duke 
of Aquitaine. 

Talismans are very much akin to 
amulets. These consist of a figure cut 
in stone or cast in metal, and made 
with certain superstitious ceremonies when 
two planets are in conjunction, or when a 
certain star is at its culminating point. They 
were probably used originally to avert 
disease, for we find them mentioned in the 
history of medicine among all ancient 
nations. Christians were not even exempt 
from similar superstitions. In the Middle 
Ages relics of saints, consecrated candles, 
rods, rosaries, etc., were thus employed, as 
they are still in some parts of Spain. The 
talisman of our day, that of Charlemagne, 
is in the possession of the Empress of the 
French. Its pedigree is undoubted, having 
been found fastened round the neck of 
Charlemagne at the opening of his tomb. 
It was appropriated by the Town Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and by them presented 
to the first Emperor. He in turn made a 
gift of it to Hortense, at whose death it 
came by descent to the husband of the 
present owner. It is somewhat larger than 
a walnut ; the centre is composed of two 
rough sapphires—which stone is said to 
repel gout and ague, and endow the wearer 
with courage—a portion of the Holy Cross, 
and some otherrelicsof the Holy Land. These 
are enclosed in a filagree work of fine gold, 
set with rare gems. A French journal, while 
describing the talisman as “ La plus belle 
rélique de l'Europe,” seems to hint that 
the former good fortune of the late Em- 
peror Napoleon the Third may in some 
degree be attributed to the charm of the 
great German. It, however, had not suffi- 
cient power to avert his downfall, and the 
triumph of the country from whence first 
came his talisman ; nor was it sufficiently 
efficacious to prevent his death at a com- 
paratively early age. 


IN OYSTERLAND. 


SINCE the days when the inimitable 
Tom Hood, writing of the varied fate that 
befalls dwellers on this planet, told us that 
while a few are lucky enough to secure the 
sweets of the world, others are “like 
Colchester natives, born to its vinegar only 
and pepper,” the bivalvular fame of the 
quaint old Roman town thus alluded to, 





appears to have steadily declined. Like 
the showman’s leopard, the native oyster 
has changed his spots considerably during 
the past half century or so, and, for the time 
being, picturesque Whitstable holds sway 
in public estimation as the great oyster- 
producing district of England. But whilst 
Milton -next-Gravesend has been alto- 
gether forgotten ostreally, and but little is 
now heard of Colchester, it is, as a matter 
of fact, from the beds of “layings” in the 
creeks that run through the country imme- 
diately round the once famous Camulodu- 
num that the largest fishery of the succulent 
mollusc is carried on. Hither from America, 
France, Portugal, and Holland, are im- 
ported varieties of the dainty bivalve, to 
be nursed side by side in the shallow 
“rays” with our own smooth-shelled, deli- 
cate native. Hence they go forth again in 
thousands, having acquired, in the opinion 
of the trade, some of that peculiar flavour 
that only the Essex river-beds can impart. 
How much the quality and flavour of a 
rough Portuguese or coarse American is 
improved by seven weeks’ board and resi- 
dence in Colne waters, it is for dealers and 
connoisseurs to decide; that they thrive 
and fatten on the fare, that makes our own 
oyster to be highly prized above all others, 
is beyond dispute. 

But oyster culture has been more learn- 
edly discussed in piscatorial pages, and 
it is not intended to enter upon its techni- 
calities here, but to describe the life and 
surroundings of the inhabitants of the 
land where the mollusc has flourished 
since the days when Alfred drove 
the Danes into Brightlingsea, the chief 
of the cluster of tiny villages in- 
habited by the race of simple sea-farmers. 
Mersea Island across the creek, and Wy- 
venhoe, the birthplace of far-famed yachts, 
are each in the occupation of oyster fishers ; 
but their abode par excellence is Bright- 
lingsea, locally known as “ Brickelsea,” a 
limb of the Cinque Port of Sandwich, 
and, as its name implies, of insular charac- 
ter. It is a busy little place in its way, for 
here, too, is a famous yacht yard, and so 
there is always much coming and going in 
the tortuous “ High” Street, where almost 
every other of the low, irregularly built 
shops sets forth that yachts and vessels are 
fitted out, though it is difficult to believe 
from their exteriors that they even con- 
tain enough provisions for the wants of 
those at home. Perhaps “yachts” has 
been inserted to give importance to the 
announcement, in which case it is easy to 
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understand that the wants of the simple 
oyster-man on his expeditions would not 
sorely tax the resources of the little 
emporiums. On the water side of “the 
street,” are the many little openings that 
take one down to the ‘“‘ Hard,” each one of 
which seems paved with oyster shells, and 
is redolent of tar and the salt, appetising 
odour of the bivalve itself. 

Up and down these turnings the blue- 


|| jerseyed fishers are tramping all day ; 


either they are going “out” or coming 
“in,” and, like the sea they serve, they are 
ever moving and restless. Perhaps con- 
stant intercourse with Holland, which 
lies just across the sea, has invested the 
“ Brickelsea” folk with some of the Dutch 
customs, just as certain parts of this por- 
tion of the east coast have acquired some- 





what of the appearance of Mynheer’s 
country. It is, at all events, at once 
remarkable to the visitor that the narrow 
streets, the little houses, and the countless 
children are most scrupulously clean and 
neat, and that the process of cleaning 
seems always to be in hand. Judging 
from their appearance, it would seem that 
when the housewives have scrubbed their 
dwellings, they renew their labours upon 
the chubby youngsters, who do such infinite 
credit to their native air. 

Brightlingsea men are very proud of their 


| little ones, who very frequently rejoice, by- 
'| the-way, in the names of favourite yachts. 
| The old-fashioned Mahala, Susannah, and 
| Polly, have been replaced by Norna, Belle, 
| Crystal, Emerald, Vera, and others fa- 


\| fathers, 


miliar in yachting circles. These little 
sailor-folk are trained up well enough, 
and become in their turn the kindest 
the best sailors, and the 


| hardiest and most trusty fishers to be 


found round our coast. It is a strange 
fact that the men rarely marry other than 
Brightlingsea women. Though they visit 


| foreign lands and other English villages in 
| pursuit of their calling, they bear in mind 
|| the Scotch proverb that “it is better to 
| Marry over the midden than over the 


|| moor,” and remain faithful 
'' charms, 
|| rule is regarded as somewhat of a wan- 





to native 
He who breaks this unwritten 


derer from the fold; but it is seldom that 
one errs in this direction. The result is 
not so unsatisfactory as might be assumed, 
though constant intermarriage makes sur- 
names somewhat scarce, there being only 
about half a dozen among the entire 
population. But if names are few, reli- 
gious denominations are plentiful enough ; 





Anglicans, Swedenborgians, Methodists, 
Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and Sal- 
vationists, have each their place of wor- 
ship, and on Sunday all Oysterland turns 
out to one or the other. High above 
the village stands the church. Its lofty 
grey tower is a conspicuous mark to those 
at sea, and across the neighbouring marshes 
there ofttimes shoots the red glare of the 
tower lamp, which a faithful watcher keeps 
burning when the nights are dark and the 
waves of the great North Sea turbulent. 

Sailing out to the Skillingon a gusty night 
the sailors have home still in view though 
many miles away ; and in the kindly keep- 
ing of the thoughtful Vicar, who sits hour 
after hour in the cold belfry to keep the 
light alive, they know that their little ones 
will be safe. On the sloping ground around 
the old church lie those whose business has 
been in the great waters, but who now rest 
from their labours within sound of the 
sea, There are many, alas! who are 
tossing between seas that belong to the 
port, for during the terrible gales of 1885 
Brightlingsea’s record of the lost was a 
heavy one, and the little fleet of oyster 
boats and fishing smacks was seriously 
diminished. 

Below the high ground of the church- 
yard, which, like the rest of the village, is 
the perfection of neatness, peep the mast 
tops of the many yachts in the “ fleet,” and 
everywhere around glisten the pools in the 
marsh-lands, albeit they are well screened 
by their ragged borders of coarse grass and 
tall bulrushes. In Thick’s Wood, half a 
mile beyond, an extensive heronry had ex- 
isted from time immemorial; but a few 
years ago the birds unfortunately took 
flight, and their place knows them no 
more. But oyster dredging and trawling 
are still not the only “sports ” left here- 
abouts, for beyond, on the wild, lonely 
marshes of St. Osyth, there is wild duck 
in abundance, whilst across the Pyefleet 
channel, thick with oysters, on the Roman 
Mersea Island, sheldrakes, redshanks, and 
oxbirds start up in myriads from the 
tufts of stiff, wild ranunculus and the spiky 
coarse grass that characterise the entire 
shore, as they do that of Scheveningen. 
Oysters are marvellously abundant about 
this island, which, unlike the many others 
that abound round this coast, is inclined to 
be hilly. As the boats wind in and out of 
the bays and fleets, the dark-green, slimy 
shells are seen under the glistening water 
as thick as pebbles on a shingly beech, and, 
when the tide goes ont, they may be seen 
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lying in huge ridges and clusters on the 
muddy slopes of the river-beds. St. Osyth, 
which is likewise ostreally inclined, pro- 
duces a leaner-looking specimen than those 
lower down the creek, As regards size, 
by the way, the native of these parts seems 
to have generally degenerated, for, in 1655, 
one Dr. Muffet, in a work entitled ‘‘Health’s 
Improvement,” alludes to the remarkable 
size of the oysters of Peldon, a village 
adjoining Mersea, which was seriously 
wrecked by the earthquake in 1884. “‘Alex- 
ander, with his friends and physicians,” 
writes the Doctor, “wondered to find oisters 
in the Indien Seas a foot long. And in 
Plinie’s time, they marvelled at an oister 
which might be divided into three morsels, 
calling it, therefore, Tridacnon .. . .; but 
I dare affirm that at my eldest brother’s 
marriage at Aldham Hall, in Essex, I did 
see a Pelden oister divided into eight good 
morsels, whose shell was nothing less than 
that of Alexander’s.” 

It is on a bright summer morning that 
Oysterland is seen at its best. Essentially 
a sunny place, for the trees stop short some 
way out of the village, it is then that the 
whole place seems flooded with light and 
life. Though hardly picturesque as a 
whole, the bright bits of colour fluttering 
from many mast-heads, the red-capped, 
dark-faced sailors, and the white sails of the 
dredging boats form, at least, “the mak- 
ings” of a picture. The scene is animated 
enough. The sun flashes all over the 
“Hard,” and sets the brass fittings of 
pretty little yachts all ablaze, while the 
ceaseless tat-tat of the builder's hammer 
keeps time to the lazy plash of the water 
against the sides of the red-sailed smacks, 
resting side by side with the uncouth 
Jullanar and the dainty Genesta, both of 
racing fame. The figure-heads of departed 
vessels look down upon the scene from a 
sailmaker’s yard, and, outside the doorway 
of The Anchor, a nondescript dog, curled 
on a heap of oyster shells, blinks lazily at 
passers-by. These are the only motionless 
objects round about. In the yacht yard 
and at the sailmaker’s there is much work in 
hand ; down by the water’s edge a captain 
and his men are making ready a smart 
little yawl, that looks as if she had never 
been meant for rougher water than the 
Thames, but which her captain proudly 
boasts has buffeted the fiercest of the North 
Sea waves; and across the creek, round 
the cluster of poles roughly bound with 
dried grasses, there is a considerable amount 
of movement among the blue jerseys. 





Here oyster work is in full progress, for 
the Fourth of August is past, and oysters 
are in demand, though the initiated affirm 
that they are unfit for food until the water 
is cool. The men, in huge boots, stand 
thigh-deep in the waters, sorting the bi- 
valvular sheep from the goats, and picking 
out the dead and useless from the hauls 
taken by the dredgers earlier in the morn- 
ing. It is marvellous with what rapidity 
this sorting is done, for the oysters are not 
even glanced at, but are flung aside in heaps 
according to the shell. An expert can tell 
the nationality of an oyster blindfolded, 
though the casual observer would be able to 
detect little difference in the configuration, 
excepting perhaps that of the native variety, 
which is so much thesmallest and smoothest. 
Scarcely less wonderful is the precise man- 
ner in which each owner keeps within his 
own grounds, simply marked off by rude 
stakes driven into the river-bed. These 
poles are all exactly alike, and appear to 
the unprofessional eye to be stuck in with- 
out any order; but not a single oyster is 
ever taken from the wrong bed, nor is 
there any misapprehension over a yard of 
ground. 

There is, however, considerable difference 
in the produce of the farms, but, unlike 
other businesses, A cannot enviously watch 
the flourishing condition of B’s goods 
whilst they are in process of maturing. 
The creek may be black with “spat” in 
the season, yet no one interested in 
its development can know or even 
guess what the result may be. This 
year, for instance, there was no special 
promise of a good harvest, yet oysters 
are most abundant, so much so that 
those that fetched twenty-two shillings 
per hundred last year are now being sold 
at eleven shillings—a fact apparently unre- 
cognised by retail dealers. The culture of 
natives, by-the-way, appears to be a very 
simple business, for beyond occasionally 
nursing the “spat” and moving it to other 
and richer “ layings,” there is little to do, 
unless it be to “ pit” the young oysters in 
the deep, brick troughs that lie all along 
the banks, a proceeding not approved of by 
the best merchants, for the pitted oyster 
neither grows nor fattens. Where the 
laying has been good to begin with—that 
is, properly prepared and well selected as 
regards depth of water, the flow and ebb 
of the tide, and so on—it is wholly unneces- 
sary to resort to pits, for ‘‘ neither heat nor 
frost nor thunder” can then affect the 
oysters, 
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Such layings as these are worth from four 
to seven hundred pounds an acre, and it is 
estimated they they produce collectively 
from five to ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
oysters annually, whilst from end to end of 
the Colne, the “spat” alone is valued at 
twenty thousand pounds. 

Brightlingsea men, of certain qualifica- 
tions, are made free of the river, and may, out- 
side the boundaries of the private grounds, 
exercise their rights with the dredging net. 
The right to fish these waters for oysters was 
granted to Colchester by Richard I., under 
whichcharter, the work at Brightlingsea, the 
nursing ground of the so called ‘‘ Colchester 
native,” is now carried on, But of course 
the ordinary oyster fisher depends chiefly 
on his luck on the dangerous North Sea, 
where, unhappily, the dredging is only 
done at great risk of life. To the wives 
of these hardy fellows, who provide 
our tables with luxuries at the peril 
of their lives, and for small, very small 
gain, the oyster season is very much what 
the harvest is to the field labourer. As 
for the dainty itself, it is rarely tasted by 
them, and certainly not valued as an 
article of food. Perhaps when the Romans 
discovered the bivalve down here, the 
natives ate them themselves, but it is 
almost certain that they used the first 
opportunity that presented itself of selling 
the Colne produce, a practice which has 
been successfully carried on ever since, 
The Romans were at all times great con- 
noisseurs of oysters, and the discovery of 
this fertile patch of ostreal marsh-land may 
possibly account for the extended dimen- 
sions of the encampment all about this 
district. Happily “age cannot wither nor 
custom stale” the fat, delicate-flavoured 
mollusc of these winding, shallow rays. 
The Romans loved and exported them to 
their own waters ; the Virgin Queen fully 
appreciated the horse-loads of them sent 
by Walsingham and Leicester; and the 
luxurious burgomasters of Holland for 
many a year sent across for the Colchester 
native, to be washed down, doubtless, by 
potent schnapps on festive occasions ; yet 
their fame endures even unto this day, and 
neither green Marennes, Whitstable, nor 
Blue Point can deflect the real epicure’s alle- 
giance from the bivalve of the Eastern Coast. 





AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


I LOVE not the time when rough Autumn discloses 
The secrets that Summer held hid in her breast, 
The fragrance that slept ’midst the leaves of the 

roses 
Has floated away o’er the blue hill’s dim crest; 





And the wild breezes sob o’er a small nest half- 
shattered, 
That once was concealed in the creeper-decked 


wall ; 

But the mother-bird died : and the young ones are 
scattered, 

And o’er the grass-border the withered leaves fall. 


Soft, soft in the morning the dun fog is creeping, 
The bindweed hangs white on her pillow of thorn; 
And the shiv’ring grey willow for ever is weeping 
O'er Summer departed, and lovers forlorn. 
The wan river glides twixt the withering rushes, 
That sigh in the eve o’er the days that are dead, 
And the last hanging leaf on the chestnut tree 
blushes 
Where the hot kiss of Autumn burned angrily red. 


The whole world is empty: the whole earth seems 


dying, 
And Silones, with finger laid soft on her lip, 
Glides o’er the drear meadows, where swallows are 
trying 
Their wings, ere they give sullen Winter the slip. 
The lusty, loud robin, all joyful, is singing 
Of frost, and the marvellous whiteness of snow ; 
He tells us that Christmas is coming, is bringing 
The thousand bright pictures he only can show. 


Ah! the robin may sing on the bare, brown, stripped 
branches, 
I think of the summer, I pine for the sun ! 
The storm hustles up, and in fury swift launches 
His barbs through the tree-tops: the war is begun ; 
The trees cry aloud, as their last leaves are falling ; 
The branches swing low with weird murmurs of 


pain ; 
And the ghosts of the past to the present are calling, 
And weeping their fate in grey showers of rain. 


And I, all alone, waiting, hopelessly wonder, 
Did summer e’er reign o’er this cold world of 


ours ? 
Did J ever walk in the garden and plunder 
Yon ragged rosebush of its wonderful flowers? 
Or was all but a dream? Is there nothing but 
sorrow ? 
Are winter and weeping, all, all that are left ? 
Now yesterday dies in the grasp of to-morrow, 
To-day scarcely born e’er it, too, is bereft. 


Ah me! past the window swift rain-clouds are 
drifting ; 
The Summer is dead, and there’s nothing but 
Death, 
a whose skinny fingers our life-sands are 
sifting, 
His breathing strikes chill e’en to young Love’s 
hot breath. 
There is nothing on earth, but King Death, that is 
certain, 
For Spring is a fable, fair Summer a dream ; 
And the pale hands that draw down our life’s heavy 
curtain, 
Are all that are truly the things that they seem. 





A CROSS OLD MAN. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAP. I. 


How was it that I came to live in Number 
Six, Bristol Terrace, Carchester? I really 
don’t know. I might have chosen any place 
under the sun from Newcastle to New 
South Wales. I cannot say what sudden 
impulse fixed my uncertain choice on one 
of a row of small suburban houses with 
long narrow gardens behind, and a far- 
stretching view over the Downs in front, 
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I suppose I was partly influenced by the 
fact that I did not know a single soul in 
the dignified, exclusive city of Carchester, 
and by the exceeding probability that the 
lofty indifference of its aristocratic society 
would not stoop to be curious about the 
insignificant existence of a broken-hearted, 
soured old man. 

For when I left the far-off country home 
of my forefathers I was running away from 
myself, from my past, from all that could 
recall to my outward senses the weariness 
and hopelessness which had fallen on me, 
and I shrank alike from the possible 
curiosity of new acquaintances and the 
obtrusive sympathy of old ones. 

The neighbour nuisance was a much 
more serious trouble, only to be appre- 
ciated by those who have lived without 
next-door neighbours to the age of fifty 
and upwards. It was a terrible shock to 
me when I found that Number Five 
was let furnished, and that it changed 
hands continually, with a wonderful 
variety of trials to my love of quiet. I 
had no sooner got used to hearing the 
young married man—who ought to have 
been ashamed of himself—blunder along 
the passage and upstairs, swearing at his 
frightened wife, than I had to begin over 
again with some people who gave noisy 
parties every second or third night. Their 
stay being over, I was assailed by a can- 
tankerous parrot and an irritable pug ; then 
came a large family of loud-voiced children, 
and so on ad infinitum. In Number 
Seven lived some young ladies who amused 
themselves and tortured me by unceasing 
performances on a very poor piano. I took 
to playing the violoncello in sheer self- 
defence, that I might curtain myself round 
with a noise of my own making, and shut 
out the hubbub over which I had no 
control. 

Sometimes there was an evening’s peace; 
the young ladies had taken their music and 
gone out, and the furnished house was en- 
joying a Sabbath between an exodus and 
an invasion, and then, when I was quite 
sure that no noise from either side would 
break in upon my reverie, I would put my 
cello into its case and hide the case away 
under the sofa, and get out my old 
memories instead; and sit over the fire with 
them, while the hands of the clock crept 
round and round, and the stars stole past 
the window in long procession, each in turn 
looking in on the morbid old man, whose 
life-hopes had ebbed away, and left him 
stranded high and dry in a narrow little 





house, where, though every one was too 
near him, no one was near enough. 


Far away on the coast of Suffolk an old 
country-house, long, low, and rambling, 
with a verandah on two sides, lies back 
from the top of the cliffs that border the 
coast, sheltered by a triple row of lime 
trees from the east winds. Round the 
house wanders an old-fashioned garden, 
where each flower used to bloom in a sweet 
succession of seasons. Beyond the garden 
is one of park-like meadows, called in the 
Suffolk parlance “‘a lawn,” from which 
a “loke” (lane) leads away to the sea. 
This was my birthplace, the birthplace of 
my forefathers and of my one littledaughter, 
whom I named Margaret, after her mother, 
my first and only love. 

When we had been married about eight 
years my wife died, died after so short an 
illness that the roses which I laid in her 
dead hands were the buds she had lingered 
over the last time we had walked together 
among our flowers. I thought I must have 
died, too, of my grief; but, as time wore 
away the first terrible shock, I learnt to live 
for the child, who was everything to me 
now. 

Little Margaret was a beautiful child, 
with laughing blue eyes and brown hair ; 
somewhat wayward, perhaps, but so sweet 
withal that no one could forego loving her. 
I could not bear to lose sight of her. I 
even taught her myself, that I might 
have her always with me. Ske was so 
merry that I could not brood over my 
sorrow when she was with me, and she 
learnt such womanly ways, that I was sure 
her dead mother must be very near us 
shedding her influence over our Margaret. 
Perhaps I spoiled her a little—I do not 
know—I did not think of that until too 
late. Her life passed happily among flowers 
and birds, and beside the sea. I can see her 
now, running about under the limes, count- 
ing the first daffodils that came out among 
the grass, or filling her hands with prim- 
roses, or watching the bees flying in and 
out of their hives beside the low-growing 
medlar tree. When she was tired of play 
she would come to sit by my feet with a 
book, or to nestle on my knees for a story. 
We spent a great deal of our summer time 
by the sea, on the lonely sands or the 
grassy “denes,” that stretched at the foot 
of the cliffs. We watched the great ships 
far out and the fishing-boats close in by 
the shore. We found birds’ nests, and 
wild flowers, and but why go ram- 
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bling on? It was a quiet life of happiness, 
of which the story is apt to grow wearisome 
to those who hear it told, but of which 
those who live it could never weary. 

When my child was about seventeen 
years old she made the acquaintance of a 
man named Robert Browne, at the house 
of a friend. I did not like him at all, and 
I would rather have kept her from him al- 
together ; but accidentally or intentionally 
(perhaps a little of both) she saw him much 
oftener than I had any idea. He wasa 
bold, determined-looking man of about 
thirty, with a certain dash about him which 
Margaret found very pleasant. But I 
doubted him, and stories, too, reached my 
ears which confirmed my doubts. I had 
already told my child plainly what my 
opinion of Mr. Browne was, when, one 
day, he came to me, with her promise 
already gained, to ask my consent to their 
marriage. 

I refused—at once and decidedly—tell- 
ing Margaret afterwards that, as she was 
but a child still, I had decided the matter 
without consulting her ; that when she was 
older and knew more of the world she 
would thank me for having done so. Then 
I looked into her face for her approving 
submission ; instead of which I read there 
an expression totally new to her and to me 
—an expression of anger and defiance. 
Nevertheless, I took her in my arms and, 
kissing her, I laid a strict command on her 
never to speak to Robert Browne again. 

My poor little Maggie! One morning, 
a week or so after, I missed the sound of 
her voice talking to her bantams near my 
bed-room window ; and on my breakfast 
plate was a note, telling me not to seek 
her or be uneasy about her. She found, 
she said, that she and Robert could not 
live without each other, and so they had 
gone away together. They would be mar- 
ried, perhaps, by the time I read her letter. 
She made sure of my forgiveness, and she 
promised that by-and-by they would come 
back and see me. 

Although the cruel words seemed to 
burn themselves into my brain as I glanced 
at them, yet I had to read them time after 
time before I grasped their meaning. I 
was stupefied. When at last the hideous 
truth broke upon me ; when I realised that 
my cherished child, for whom I would 
have willingly died, had left me to go away 
she scarcely knew how, where, or with 
whom—my anger overpowered every other 
feeling, and I vowed that forgiveness from 
me they should never have, and that neither 





of them should ever cross the threshold 
of Lingdene again. 

They were terrible days that followed ! 
I walked about as one in adream from 
which one longs to awake ; but for me the 
awakening was only an increasing con- 
sciousness of my trouble. Wherever I 
turned—in the woods or by the sea, in the 
house or in the garden—everything recalled 
my lost Maggie, every remembrance brought 
a sharper pang, and my anger was even 
more bitter than my grief. 

About a month after she had left me, 
Maggie wrote. For a moment I held the 
letter in my hand. I saw that it came 
from a foreign land; but I did not even 
look to see from what country it came. 
For a moment only I hesitated, then I 
thrust it unopened between the bars of 
the grate. It burnt away to white ash, 
and I vowed once more that so deceit- 
ful and ungrateful a child deserved no for- 
giveness. For the future I had no daughter. 
I shut up Lingdene ; kept my movements 
a profound secret; and went into an exile 
where I might be unknown, unquestioned, 
unpitied. 

So I found myself in Carchester, where 
I gradually fell into a regular, quiet way of 
life, finding some pleasure in digging, plant- 
ing, and pruning in my narrow strip of 
garden. But the old wound was still very 
tender, for the years that slipped away 
brought me no comfort. 

One day last May, after Number Five had 
stood empty for a week or so, there was a 
commotion of arrival. I knew that every 
inhabitant of the terrace—except myself— 
was looking out of window to scrutinise the 
new comers; that was the welcome usually 
accorded on such occasions. I went and 
seated myself on my garden seat under the 
trellis of jessamine and Gloire de Dijon 
roses, saying to myself, as I filled my pipe: 

“T shall know enough of my new neigh- 
bours before long; any curiosity I may 
have will be more than satisfied only too 
soon.” 

Presently over my garden wall came the 
sound of a childish voice, in a high-pitched 
treble. 

“Ah, this is the garden! See, Janet, 
this is the garden—quite a nice little garden 
to play in, and there are scarcely any flower 
borders in it, so I shall be able to run 
about as much as I like, and build a house 
for Bridget and Ellen in the corner. And 
yet, I think it is a pity there are so few 
flowers ; it would be nice to get a bunch 
for dear mammy, don’t you think, Janet? 
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Isn’t it a pity she is so knocked up with 
the journey? Do you think she will be ill 
again }” 

“JT don’t know, Miss Daisy ; I’m sure I 
hope not.” 

‘Oh, so do I, Janet ; it was so horrible 
in London when she was so near dying. 
Didn’t you feel unhappy ?” 

“Yes, Miss Daisy, but perhaps the 
change will do her good; you see the 
doctor ordered her to come here. Now 
I’m in a hurry ; I must go in.” 

“Oh, Janet, dear!” very coaxingly, 
“don’t go in just yet, I do so want to stay 
here.” 

* No, Miss Daisy, I really can’t, there’s 
so much to be done. I must begin to un- 
pack,” 

“And may Ihelp? Say yes, there’s a 
dear, Janet; I won’t drop anything, or 
make a mess of anything, or ask a lot of 
questions. May I, Janet? I won't get in 
the way.” 

And then the child and the woman 
went in. 

“A family of children,” I said to myself. 
‘That means an incessant trampling up and 
down stairs, an incessant uproar in the 
garden, piano practice, and goodness knows 
what; and if they all have voices as shrill 
as Miss Daisy—well, Heaven protect me!” 

That evening, however, my dread of the 
numerous family was relieved. My old 
housekeeper told me as she waited on me 
at dinner that th: new-comers at Number 
Five were a widow lady, with one little girl, 
and a maid. The lady, she added, had 
been very ill, and had been ordered to Car- 
chester for her health. 

* And how did you learn all that, Simp- 
son?” I asked sardonically. ‘‘I suppose 
you glued your nose to the window as the 
cab drove up to the door, and counted them 
as they got out, and counted their parcels, 
and jumped to a conclusion about them.” 

“Qh, dear no, sir, I didn’t,” was Simp- 
son’s answer ; she never resented any allu- 
sions I might make as to her curiosity. 
* Gudgeon’s man went by as I was taking 
in the bread and he told me.” 

Gudgeon being the house agent, there 
was no disputing the authority with which 
Simpson spoke. 

The next day, asI was smoking in my 
favourite place in my garden, I heard Miss 
Daisy on the other side of the wall chatter- 
ing away to her Janet. Apparently they 
were having a game of ball, in which Daisy 
was not very skilful. Her little tongue 
never ceased the whole time. 





“Dear me, Janet,” she said, “how very 
bew’fly you catch it, and I miss it every 
time. Do show me how you do it. There, 
I thought I had got it that time, and I 
hadn’t. Where is it gone? Oh, there it 
is, under the currant-bush. Now, Janet, 
throw it very, very slowly, and I'll come a 
bit nearer, like this.” Then came acry of 
delight—a perfect shriek—to announce 
that Miss Daisy’s manceuvre had succeeded. 
“See, see! I’ve caught it! I do believe 
it is the first time I have ever caught a 
ball which anyone threw me in all my life. 
I must run in and tell mammy.” 

**No, Miss Daisy,” says Janet, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t be running in to disturb your 
mamma. She’s not so well this morning, 
and very like she’s trying to sleep.” 

“Oh, very well; I'll tell Bridget and 
Ellen instead. Dear things! they bore 
the journey very well, didn’t they? I 
thought this morning that Bridget was 
looking a little pale, so I gave her some 
’nesia, and she’s all right again now. They 
both look quite well, don’t they, Janet 
dear?” 

“Well, yes, Miss Daisy,” said Janet, 
“they look much as usual. Dolls generally 
do, I think, until someone drops them and 
breaks them, or their paint gets worn off.” 

“Oh, Janet! How can you?” cried 
Daisy. ‘ You talk as if Bridget and Ellen 
had no feeling; and it’s very unkind of 
you, when you know they understand all 
you say. Why, mammy says they’re quite 
comp’ny for me.” 

Then there was a violent sound of kissing 
—to console the insulted doll, I supposed— 
before the game of ball was resumed. 

A minute or two later I heard a cry of 
dismay : 

“There, Janet, I’ve thrown my dear ball 
over the wall into the next garden ; it went 
just here. Oh, Janet, what shall I do? 
You'll have to go round to the front door, 
and say that a little girl has thrown her 
ball over, and may you go to look for it.” 

“T think I hear someone in the garden,” 
said Janet; ‘‘I can call, and save myself 
the journey.” 

“Oh,” cried Daisy eagerly, “ perhaps it’s 
a little girl, like me, who has no one to 
play with, and we might have a game of 
ball together over the wall; and then, 
don’t you know, she would never see how 
often I missed catching, because of the 
wall,” 

In answer to Janet’s call, I went and 
looked for Miss Daisy’s treasure—a great 
leather ball—which I found under one of 
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my rose trees, from which it had broken 
two beautiful young shoots clean off. Much 
annoyed, I threw it back. 

“Thank you,” called Janet. 

“Thank you, little girl,” screamed 
Daisy. ‘Thanks, so much. Shall I throw 
it back ? Shall we have a game together ?” 

And before I could answer the ball 
landed on another choice flower. 

This was too much for my patience. I 
called out angrily: ‘There are no little 
girls here, only an old man; and if you 
send your ball again among my flowers I’ll 
throw it into the dust-bin, and you shall 
never see it again.” 

“Oh, Janet,” said Daisy in an awe- 
stricken tone, “it is not a little child, it’s 
an old man, and isn’t he awful cross ?” 

“Hush, Miss Daisy, perhaps you've 
broken something.” 

“T hope I’ve broken nothing, old man,” 
cried Daisy ; “ but you needn’t be quite so 
cross if I have ; I didn’t do it for mischief. 
Fancy,” she went on to Janet, “saying 
he would put my best ball, which that kind 
man in the hotel gave me, into the dust- 
bin. How I should have cried! And the 


dustman would have taken it home to his 
children, and the children would have said : 


‘ What a heap of playthings the child must 
have who could throw away such a bew’ful 
ball.” Dear me, my precious ball, what a 
narrow escape you’ve had!” 

That evening the young ladies at Number 
Seven had company. Every now and then a 
tall, thin curate came to spend the evening 
with them. On such occasions the piano 
had plenty of work, and I had a hard time. 

They displayed their skill in “ pieces,” 
in which were a great many fireworks ; the 
fireworks being generally represented by a 
crash of false notes. They played duets, 
in which they constantly left off to “ get 
right.” I could scarcely resist the impulse 
to beat time on the wall between my room 
and theirs. Then they sang. The curate’s 
principal effort was “ Nancy Lee,” which he 
gave solemnly, and rather slowly, as if he 
were afraid of committing himself if he put 
any spirit into the performance. After this, 
with more or less stumbling, came “ Tom 
Bowling,” then “Come into the garden, 
Maud,” and then a grand wind-up of vocal 
duets and trios. 

During these musical assaults on my 
peace I had only one means of self-defence 
—my violoncello—and to that I was 
obliged to resort. I was every bit as lame 
a performer on my side of the partition as 
they were on theirs, only I never began the 





attack. I made my noise to deafen my 
ears to theirs. 

That evening, as they kept up their 
entertainment until midnight, with only a 
short break for supper, I was obliged to 
have a very long practice. I grew more 
than weary, but I couldn’t sit still and listen 
to them. That would have been too much. 
I went on as long as they did. 

The next morning, as I sat reading my 
paper after breakfast, enter Simpson, with 
a “ what’s-going-to-happen-next ?” expres- 
sion on her face. : 

“The young person from next door— 
from Number Five—wishes to speak to 
you, sir,” she said, while the young person 
followed her into the room. 

Janet was a neat-looking maid, not at all 
like the smart young women who usually 
followed the fortunes of my nomadic 
neighbours, 

“ Tf you please, sir,” she began, dropping 
an old-fashioned curtsey as she spoke, ‘I 
must beg pardon for the liberty I am tak- 
ing. If you please, sir, my mistress is too 
ill to bear quite so much noise at night, 
and if you could leave fiddling a little 
earlier in the evening it would be a deal 
better for her, poor thing !” 

She spoke very respectfully, but de- 
cidedly, as if she had no doubts of her 
right to make such a complaint. I could 
scarcely help smiling to think that I should 
be complained of as a noisy neighbour, after 
all I had silently endured during the past 
ten years. 

“¢ My girl,” I said, somewhat sarcastically, 
“ vour mistress has sent you to the wrong 
house. If she wants quiet evenings, she 
must let the young ladies at Number Seven 
know, and see if they will oblige her.” 

Janet looked incredulous, 

‘The sounds came from this house, sir ; 
at least, we quite thought so, otherwise 
I shouldn’t have ventured to come in.” 

“The noise you heard did come from 
my house,” I replied ; ‘‘ but the cause of it 
came from next door. You must explain 
that to your mistress, if you can, and tell 
her I am sorry I must disoblige her.” 

“T must tell you, sir,” said Janet, look- 
ing rather red and conscious, “that my 
mistress has not sent me. I came on my 
own responsibility. I'll tell you why,” 
she went on, getting a little bolder. “My 
poor mistress, whom I love very much, has 
gone through a sight of trouble, and she is 
all alone in the world, being left by those 
who ought to have cared for her. Her 
troubles have broken her health. A shock 
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she had a few weeks back brought on a 
nervous fever. She was barely strong 
enough to be moved, when the doctor 
ordered her here. The journey has brought 
on a relapse, which she can’t get over if 
she’s to be kept awake at night by that 
scraping—lI beg pardon, sir, I mean your 
fiddling.” Then, as I did not speak, she 
added : “I hope you won’t take it amiss, 
sir; I’m sure I don’t mean any disrespect 
to you.” 

“Don’t apologise,” I answered ; “I am 
glad to .think you have so much con- 
sideration for your mistress. It is quite 
rare. As to my ‘scraping,’ I'll see about 
it; but I'll not make any rash promises.” 

When she had gone I called Simpson. 

“Simpson,” I said, “you know how 
those young ladies next door plague me 
with their piano and singing ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was Simpson’s ready reply ; 
“T’m sure it’s enough to plague anyone ; 
it makes me hate the sound of music. 
Why, my boy Bob, he make a deal more 
tune come out of a Jew’s harp, he do.” 

“My good Simpson,” I said, ignoring 
her last little flight of fancy, “ has it ever 
occurred to you to go and say what a 
nuisance we find this music, and that you 
wished them to leave off playing, just for 


my sake, you know?” 
“Goodness gracious, sir ! 

you mean ?” cried my housekeeper aghast. 

“Why, I shouldn’t have the assurance to 


Whatever do 


do such a thing. I’m sure I wish often 


enough they’d shut up the pianny, but go : 
;—he had acted rightly. 


and ask ’em to— la, sir, I daren’t do it. 
Whatever made you ask me, sir?” 

“ Nothing particular, Simpson ; nothing 
particular.” 


LOST IN THE VALLEY. 


By the Author of *‘ Driven of the Wind,” etc. 
A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VL 

MAURICE looked very fair and boyish as 
he stood there, the lamplight falling on his 
bright hair and the pure outline of his 
beautiful, stern face, his slight figure in 
evening dress in full relief against the blue- 
grey hangings over the door. 

M. de Villars was a much taller and 
stronger man, but French gentlemen do 
not settle their differences with their fists, 
and he contented himself by first glaring 
savagely at Maurice, and then breaking 
into a most unpleasant laugh. 








“Tiens ! c'est le petit M. Wilde! No 
wonder Madame was in such a hurry to 
get rid of me! I apologise, Monsieur, for 
my intrusion. I had no idea that Madame 
kept you in her back drawing-room.” 

Maurice did not either speak or move. 
But the contempt and indignation he felt 
were plainly visible on his face. 

“T suppose,” continued M. de Villars in 
a louder tone, ‘that you are aware of the 
character of the lady you are so chival- 
rously defending ? If not, I shall be happy 
to enlighten you on the subject.” 

“JT require no information from you, 
M. de Villars,” said Maurice. “I know 
Mrs. Douglas well, and I respect her as 
much as I despise you.” 

The Marquis looked at him for a mo- 
ment without speaking. Then he said, 
very slowly and distinctly : 

“Tam sorry for you, M. Wilde, for you 
are very young. But Henri de Villars 
allows no one to despise him, and my 
friend, M. de Montmorillon, will call 
upon you to-morrow morning. You under- 
stand ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘Then I will not detain you longer. 
Make my excuses to Madame Douglas for 
leaving so abruptly. Au revoir.” 

He bowed low to Maurice, with a malig- 
nant smile, and left the room. 

Left alone, the young Englishman sank 
upon a chair, and, putting his hand to his 
head, tried to collect his thoughts. He felt 
sick and giddy. Of one thing he was sure 
Not even de 
Villars could say otherwise. He could 
have done no more and no less than he did. 
The Marquis meant to kill him, and he 
probably would carry out his amiable 
intention. 

Maurice’s mind, ever intent on details, 
began to busy itself with the manner of his 
probable death even more than with the 
actual event. He was not alone in the room 
more than five minutes, but by the time 
the Countess re-entered he had arranged 
what excuse to make to Trevor for defer- 
ring his journey, what to write home, and 
what to do at the meeting-place itself, 
wherever that should be. 

As yet, indeed, he felt absolutely nothing 
but a desire to arrange everything rightly 
and exactly. He wished to get away to 
his rooms to avoid another scene with Eve- 
line. But she was too quick for him, and 
as he rose softly and crossed the room to 
escape upstairs, she pushed aside the cur- 
tains from the doorway, and coming swiftly 
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to him, she turned him with his face to the 
light, holding his arms strongly with her 
hands, and gazing into his face—her own 
deathly white with passionate excitement. 
The expression in his seemed to unnerve 
her still more. 

Three times she tried to speak, but her 
voice died away huskily in her throat, 
while he felt her convulsive grasp tighten 
on his arms. 

“Maurice,” she whispered at length, 
“tell me, for Heaven’s sake! tell me every- 
thing. What did he say? I could not 
hear. He is not going you are not 
going ” 

She stopped. Her great eyes, fixed fear- 
fully on his face, read there the confirma- 
tion of her worst fears. She let him go, 
and staggered back. He started forward, 
and supported her in his arms, fearing that 
she would faint. 

He was longing to get away, not feeling 
himself equal to the tension on the nerves 
induced by another exciting scene to- 
night. 

He tried to call Héléne, but Eveline 
prevented him, laying her hand on his 
lips. 

‘No, I am not going to faint,” she said. 
“You see, I am quite calm now. Come 
into the inner salon, where we shall not be 
disturbed, No, you must not go until you 
have told me everything.” 

She drew him into the smaller room, and 
shut the door. Then, standing beside 
him, holding his hand in hers, she 
said : 

“M. de Villars has challenged you?” 

Yes,” 

“Bat you will not fight him. Maurice, 
you must not, you shall not. Swear to me 
that you will not. Remember, you leave 
Paris to-morrow morning. Your people are 
waiting for you. You cannot meet M. 
de Villars.” 

She was clasping his hand in both hers 
in a frenzy of excitement. He tried to 
soothe her, laying his other hand on hers, 
and gently trying to disengage himself. 

“Don’t excite yourself in this way; 
you'll be horribly ill if you go on like this,” 
was all that occurred to him to say. It 
was so unlike Eveline Douglas to grow 
violently excited. 

“No, I cannot, will not, let you go, un- 
less you promise me that—that—you will 
not fight him.” 

“You know you are asking me some- 
thing that is impossible,” he said almost 
sternly. “I would do a great deal to 


aS 


please you, but, even to please you, I could 
not bea dishonourable coward, as you must 
know perfectly well.” 

She fell on her knees at his feet, holding 
his hand against her cheek, and letting 
her hot tears fall upon it. He tried to 
raise her, being horribly distressed by her 
excitement. 

“No, no!” shecried. ‘‘ Maurice, listen. If 
you do meet M. de Villars, if any harm 
should come to you, it would kill me—kill 
me. Do youhear? I have done so much 
harm, so much mischief—if another death 
were laid to my account, if you, above all 
men, died through me, if the shock did 
not kill me I should kill myself. M. de 
Villars is a noted duellist ; he thinks you 
are a boy; he does not really mean to 
meet you. If I go to him, tell him that he 
made a mistake, that you are no more to 
me than he is, that you did not under- 
stand ‘ 

“Mrs. Douglas,” said Maurice quietly, 
disengaging himself at last. ‘‘ I must leave 
you now, and I must really, seriously ask 
you, if you have any liking or respect for 
me, not to interfere in any way. I am 
not in the least afraid of death ; I never 
have been ; and it is not your fault at all. 
It is absurd to think so for a moment. 
Now you must let me say good-night to 
you, as I have much to do before I go to 
bed.” 

She sprang up and stood between him 
and the door, holding out both her hands 
beseechingly. 

“At least promise me you will see me 
again to-morrow, and let me know every- 
thing that happens.” 

She looked almost plain, so worn and 
drawn with excitement and grief, standing 
there, her hair disordered, and the tears 
streaming down her cheeks; but to him, 
in the sincerity of her womanly distress, 
she appeared more attractive, more love- 
able, than she had ever yet seemed. 





' T promise,” he said, and, stooping his 
| head, he kissed her hands before he left 


| her. 

"She stared helplessly after him as the 

| door closed upon him, Then, as she turned 
sadly away, her eyes fell upon the open 

| miniature case upon the table. Although 

|it had been always among her things, she 

had avoided opening it for nearly three 

| years. 

| Now she shrank back shuddering. It 


was ghastly to be reminded of those two 


| dead faces, and of the words she had heard 
or seen somewhere concerning one of them, 
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which rang now in her ears like a message 
from the grave. 

‘“‘ Are you never haunted in your dreams 
by his dead face, floating on the waters of 
the Arno, dying with a curse upon his lips 
for you— ?” 

Where had she heard them ? 

They rang in her ears now with madden- 
ing persistency. And here was this fair- 
haired English boy, whom she had grown 
to love with a tender protecting affection, 
to be sacrificed for her too. At any cost 
to herself she must save him. 

She flung herself face downwards upon 
the sofa, stretching out her arms in de- 
spairing prayer. 

For several hours she lay thus motion- 
less, telling Héléne, when she entered, to 
go to bed and leave her. Towards morn- 
ing she rose, looking haggard and grey in 
the dawning light. 

“That will be the best, the only way,” 
she said to herself. Then, leaving a note 
on the table for Héléne, directing her to 
wake her at half-past twelve, she undressed 
at last, and soon fell into a heavy sleep. 
When the maid awakened her she forced her- 
self to eat some breakfast, and, after dress- 
ing with even more than her usual care in 
a delicate tea-gown covered with filmy lace, 
she sent a note down to M. de Villars at 
his club below, begging him to spare her a 
few minutes’ conversation. She waited, 
pacing restlessly up and down her rooms 
after Pierre had returned to say that the 
Marquis had not yet been at his club. She 
had told Héléne to question Trevor as to 
what went on on the ficor above, and heard 
that a French gentleman, whose name she 
knew as one of de Villars’s most intimate 
friends, had called upon Maurice early in 
the day. Since receiving his visit the 
young Englishman had gone out, telling 
Trevor that he should not return until 


evening, and that their journey back to 
England was postponed, perhaps for a week 
longer. 

Perhaps for a week! Eveline shuddered 
as Héléne repeated the message to her. 


Perhaps he would never return! She be- 
came even more restlessly impatient after 
receiving this news, and, after watching 
the clock with feverish anxiety for an hour 
more, at six o'clock she ordered her car- 
riage and drove to the Marquis de Villars’s 
Hotel in the Boulevard Malesherbes. 

He was out; but the servant informed 
her that he would certainly be in at about 
eleven o'clock, as he was going to give a 
supper-party that evening. 





Eveline stood a moment thinking. 

“Shall I tell Monsieur your name, 
Madame ?” the servant enquired. 

“No; I will call again later,” she said. 
Then, entering her carriage, she drove home, 

“Find me the dress in which I look 
best, Héléne,” she said; “and I want you 
to dress my hair again and get out my 
diamonds.” 

After debating in a serious business- 
like fashion which of her many beautiful 
costumes suited her best, she chose a 
dinner dress of sea-green damask, cut 
square and trimmed with swansdown at the 
neck and arms. Over it she wore a long 
cloak of sapphire-blue plush, edged with 
dark fur, and, standing before her long 
glass, with the diamonds in her hair scarcely 
excelling the restless brilliancy of her shin- 
ing eyes, she looked at herself critically, 
and decided that her appearance was satis- 
factory for her purpose. She had sent 
Pierre in the carriage with a note to Miss 
McIntyre, begging her immediate presence; 
and that little lady soon returned with the 
man-servant, 

“But you are going out, Eveline. Do 
you wish me to go with you? I am not 
in evening dress,” she said. 

Mrs. Douglas took out a handsome fur 
mantle from her wardrobe, and placed it 
round the shoulders of her little friend. 

“T am going out,” she said, “and I want 
you to go with me. It isa great favour to 
ask of you ; but I cannot go alone. It is, 
indeed, a matter of life and death. I am 
going to ask mercy from a villain, a man 
who pretends to love me, and whom I hate 
and despise.” 

Her face looked set and rigid. Little 
Miss MclIntyre—a faded characterless 
woman, whose life had been one long 
struggle to preserve a ladylike appearance 
against overwhelming odds—followed her 
meekly downstairs. She had very few 
fixed opinions, and scarcely any likes or 
dislikes: forty years spent as governess, 
secretary, and companion having taken all 
the colour she had ever had out of her. But 
she would have gone cheerfully to the end 
of the world for Eveline Douglas, who had 
been the one brightening influence of her 
life for many years, and whom she loved 
with an unquestioning devotion no man 
could ever have excited in her. Old, and 
worn, and plain herself, she took a personal 
delight in Eveline’s grace and beauty, and 
she looked at her now in a glow of genuine 
admiration and sympathy as they entered 
the carriage together. 
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“You know nothing I can ever do for | 


you is any trouble,” she said. “Only I 
hate to see you worried.” 

In silence the two ladies drove to M. 
de Villars’s house. The windows were now 
a blaze of light. It was alittle past eleven, 
as Eveline and Miss McIntyre entered the 
hall. The servant who admitted them 
stared superciliously at the elder lady. 

“Supper is served, Madame. Shall I 
show you upstairs?” he asked the Coun- 
tess, “and this lady too?” 

Miss MclIntyre’s appearance did not 
suggest to his mind a festive element at a 
fast supper-party. 

“No. Take this note to your master,” 
said Evelyn, and tearing a leaf from her 
card-case, she wrote on it in pencil : 

“T shall wait until you can see me. 

‘* EVELINE DOUGLAS.” 

She followed the man into a great 
reception-room on the floor above, from 
which sounds of music and laughter in an 
adjoining room could plainly be heard. 
Miss McIntyre sat quietly down to wait in 
a retired corner of the room; while her 
companion restlessly paced up and down 
the polished floor, the many mirrors that 
lined the apartment reflecting her slight, 
erect figure in her trailing gown of pale 
silk, and dark fur-trimmed cloak. 

She could hear a sudden lull among the 
voices in the supper-room as the servant 
entered to deliver her note. A few 
minutes later the door of the reception- 
room was flung open, and de Villars 
appeared in evening dress, flushed and 
excited ; not absolutely intoxicated, for he 
regulated his enjoyments too well to do 
more than exhilarate himself with wine, 
but in his most audacious mood. 

He advanced quickly towards her. She let 
him take her gloved hand, let him kiss it, 
and break into expressions of the passionate 
delight the sight of her caused him, know- 
ing as she did all the time that he guessed 
the object of her visit, and that he was 
not likely to mistake her feelings towards 
him, whatever he might pretend to think 
on the subject. 

“‘T have come,” she said, while he still 
held her hand, “with a friend”—he 
started, seeing Miss McIntyre for the 
first time—‘“ to ask a favour, and I do not 
mean to go until you have granted it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


M. DE VILLARS affected much delight at 
Eveline’s announcement. 
“But, Madame—Eveline—do I wish you 





to go? And why did you bring anyone 
with you? Do you not know your power 
over me? Do you not know that your 
wishes are law ?” he asked, detaining her 
hand in his, and leaning over it with a 
familiarity that would have made her 
shudder had she not steeled herself to 
calmness. 

“You can guess what I have come to 
ask,” she said, ignoring his protestations of 
affection altogether. 

“But no; [have no idea. My heart, my 
fortune, my life are, however, at your ser- 
vice—everything but my honour,” he added 
meaningly, 

“Your honour!” she repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘‘What good can it do your honour 
to murder a poor, helpless boy! Yes, it 
would be a murder, not a duel, to shoot 
down a child of seventeen, whose only 
offence is that he wished to protect a 
woman who had been kind to him from 
insult.” 

“Ah, Eveline, that is just the point! 
You are kind, too kind to him. Why are 
you not as kind to me? If you were, I 
might even sacrifice to you my just desire 
for vengeance. If you were now to come to 
me, to place your arms round my neck, and 
ask me lovingly what you wish, who knows 
what I would not do for you ?” 

‘“‘T cannot do that,” she said in the same 
impassive manner, the slow flush that 
spread over her face being the only sign 
she gave of her indignation at his presump- 
tion. ‘ But, if you refuse me this, I can, 
and will, go straight to your mother’s 
house, where your fiancée, Mdlle. d’Arbe- 
ville, is staying, and tell both ladies how 
you intend to fight a duel to-morrow morn- 
ing with an English boy of seventeen 
who protected a woman from your inso- 
lence.” 

‘You threaten me, Madame? You seem 
to forget that forty mothers and forty 
fiancées cannot prevent a man from fight- 
ing a duel if he chooses. Also, pardon me 
for suggesting it, but my mother is a De 
Mornay, the aunt of Jeanne de Mornay— 
Jeanne Ravelli—and, therefore, it is scarcely 
probable she will receive beneath her roof 
the Countess of Montecalvo, or listen to her 
version of any story.” 

‘“‘T am prepared for that. Miss McIntyre, 
who accompanies me now, was once Mdlle. 
d’Arbeville’s governess. She will enter 
the house, and she will be listened to, 
M. de Villars, while I remain outside in 
the carriage ; and, if your duel is not pre- 


ad 


‘vented, your marriage shal] be.” 
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“Mon Dieu, Madame, do not speak of 
this hateful marriage !” he exclaimed petu- 
lantly. ‘I should be too glad to have it 
broken off, that I might be freer to lay my 
heart at your feet.” 

M. de Villars was not quite sincere. 

Even had his projected marriage with a 
plain and ill-tempered heiress been broken 
off, he was not in the least inclined to lay 
what heart he might have left, after ten 
years of dissipation, at the feet of Eveline 
Douglas. He was horribly in want of 
ready money, and Mdile. d’Arbeville was 
one of the greatest matrimonial “ catches ” 
in Paris, so that Mrs, Douglas had judged 
him rightly when she threatened to expose 
his conduct to his already jealous and 
exacting fiancée. 

But he admired the Countess as much as 
it was possible for him to admire any 
woman, and he wished her to suppose that 
it was entirely on her account that he would 
forego his revenge. Like a true “man 
about town,” he was too thoroughly selfish 
to cherish any strong likes or dislikes out- 
side his evanescent passions, and it was a 
matter of utter indifference to him whether 
“ce petit M. Wilde” was shot dead the 
next morning, or lived to a green old age. 
Such a boy was certainly beneath him as 
an antagonist, aud, from what he had seen 
of the young Englishman, he even doubted 
whether he was Eveline’s lover. So now, 
in a burst of magnanimity, he continued : 

** Voyons, Madame, what is it you wish 
me to do?” 

“T want you to go away from Paris 
early to-morrow morning, and to send off 
now, in my presence, a note to Mr. Wilde, 
withdrawing your challenge.” 

“ But it isimpossible. You would make 
me ridiculous—a coward 2 

“No living being knows anything 
concerning this duel except you, and I, 
and M. de Montmorillon, and Mr. Wilde. 
No one who knows you, and your fre- 
quent ‘affairs of honour’ would think of 
attributing cowardice to you. You can 
make what explanation you like to your 
friend ; surely you are ingenious enough to 
think of an excuse. And for me—for me, 
Henri de Villars, I shall bless you for the 
only good action I have ever heard attri- 
buted to you, and for saving my soul from 
the reproach of another cruel misfortune 
laid to my account. You know my history— 
at least, you know part of it—all that can 
be learned of it from your relations, my 
enemies, You misjudge me altogether, as 
most people do; but at least you know 





enough to guess that it would kill me to be 
the indirect cause of another crime. You 
cannot be altogether bad and heartless, I 
freely forgive you for any annoyance you 
may have subjected me to. I shall respect 
you, be grateful to you, and look upon you 
as my friend if you let this boy go. And 
for my sake you will, will you not ?” 

The tears were filling her beautiful eyes ; 
her voice rang with a pathetic persuasion 
that made its sweet notes sweeter still. 
She stood before him clasping her hands in 
an agony of appeal, a lovely, loving woman, 
with all her soul in her eyes, begging the 
life of the man she loved from the man she 
hated. And her persuasions, together with 
her threats, gained her point. 

“T will grant everything you wish,” he 
said, with an evil admiration lighting 
his dark eyes, “but on one condition 
—that you accompany me now for a few 
moments only to the room where my friends 
are having supper, and that you speak to 
me there, before them, as kindly, as irre- 
sistibly, as you are doing now.” 

She turned away coldly. 

* You must know, M. de Villars, that 
you are asking an impossibility.” 

“Then, Madame, so are you; and you 
are at liberty to go to my mother and see 
if she is more amenable to your eloquence 
on the subject of your love-affairs, than her 
son.” 

He moved towards the door. She 
stopped him by a gesture. In spite of her 
assumed confidence on the subject, she had 
really grave doubts as to whether Madame 
de Villars would listen to any story in 
which the Countess de Montecalvo’s name 
was concerned; and, even if she were 
willing to do so, what her son had said 
was right, and neither she nor his fiancée 
could prevent him from meeting Maurice 
Wilde. Eveline was not by nature in the 
least. vindictive ; so long as her end was 
gained, and her friend in safety, she had no 
wish to revenge herself upon the Marquis 
de Villars for his impertinence. A bitter 
contempt for his cowardly treatment of 
her filled her mind now, however, as, turn- 
ing to him with a face of deadly paleness, 
she said : 

“ As you wish. So much has been said 
and thought of me without cause that it 
matters little what handle I may give you 
or any other generous gentleman,” she 
emphasised the words bitterly, “for 
further scandal. Speak to you affection- 
ately, either alone or before your friends, 
I will not; but, since that is your con- 
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dition, I will walk into the supper-room 
with you, and listen a few moments while 
you speak to me, if you will write the 
letter I spoke of and send it off to Mr. 
Wilde’s house at once, and if you will 
swear to leave Paris the first thing to- 
morrow morning.” 

M. de Villars could see by her face how 
much this concession cost her. But he did 
not in the least pity her. He wished to 
punish her for her indifference and cold- 
ness; he had but little belief in the 
scruples of any woman, and none at all in 
hers. To the stories against her, indus- 
triously circulated in his family, he had 
lent a ready and amused ear. When he 
met her again in Paris, he had calculated 
that she would be an easy prey to his 
fascinations, and her treatment of him, 
when she first refused to receive him at 
all, and then accepted his visits on suffer- 
ance, after threats on his part to prejudice 
Maurice against her, hurt and wounded 
his vanity deeply. 

He could have laughed to himself now, 
as he turned away from her, and busied 
himself writing a note at a little table 
near. When it was finished, he handed 


it to Eveline. It was addressed to Maurice, 


and couched in a somewhat patronising 
and magnanimous style, stating that M. de 
Villars, upon reflection, had decided that 
Mr. Wilde’s youth and utter ignorance of 
French manners, excused his language of 
the evening before, and that therefore the 
Marquis de Villars would overlook it, and 
intended leaving Paris for his Chateau at 
Fontainebleau early the next morning. 

Eveline read it through in silence, then 
watched him while he gave it to a servant 
to take to Mr. Wilde’s rooms in the Boule- 
vard Haussmann. 

As the man left the room she turned to 
his master. 

“T am ready now,” she said. ‘“ Miss 
McIntyre, will you wait for me here? 
M. de Villars, show me the way.” 

Her voice rang hard and imperiously. 
He drew her hand through his arm, and 
led her through the hall to the supper- 
room on the same floor. 

It was a large apartment, brilliantly 
lighted. Some ten or twelve young men, 
mostly members of de Villars’s club, were 
talking and laughing loudly over a gor- 
geously-spread supper table, with half-a- 
dozen handsome, showily-dressed women, 
while a band in an adjoining room played 
exquisite music, to which no one paid 
the slightest attention. It was an enter- 





tainment in which coarseness stood for 
wit, and noise for merriment. 

There was a sudden hush, as the door 
opened, and Eveline appeared, escorted by 
de Villars. No one there knew her, al- 
though some remembered to have seen her 
on the stairs of her house or driving in 
the Park. 

But she was a disturbing element in the 
scene, and every eye was rivetted upon 
her as she stepped slowly forward, with a 
rigid look of misery on her beautiful white 
face. The women watched her with defiance, 
the men with a compassionate feeling. 
She was so evidently out of place among 
them, and there was not one among them 
but knew what de Villars could not and 
would not understand—that it was some 
unexplained accident that had brought a 
lady so refined, so pure, into their midst. 

So de Villars’s plan failed entirely. No 
one present thought Eveline Douglas was 
in love with him for one moment. In truth 
it would have been impossible to make such 
a mistake, while one could note the look of 
cold indifference with which she gave 
monosyllabic answers to his playful 
speeches, her eyes wandering restlessly to 
the door the whole time. 

The bright lights; the shining glass; the 
bold, inquisitive faces swam before her, In 
their stead she saw Maurice Wilde’s dead 
face, as he might lie, shot through the heart, 
in the early morning light ; and this nerved 
her to control herself, to answer calmly, to 
raise a glass of wine to her lips, to put it 
down untasted, to bow coldly when de 
Villars introduced some of his club friends 
to her, and presently to rise and walk 
proudly from the room on his arm, 
while he explained to the wondering com- 
pany that the Countess of Montecalvo had 
another appointment, and regretted that 
she must leave them so soon. 

As the door closed upon them there was 
a sudden hush ; then a loud buzz of com- 
ment and laughter. But of all this Eveline 
heard nothing. In silence she let M. de 
Villars lead her down the broad staircase 
and into the carriage, Miss McIntyre hav- 
ing joined them in the hall. 

As he kissed her gloved hand before 
giving the direction to the driver, de 
Villars felt for a moment almost ashamed 
of himself. As the carriage drove away 
he could see Eveline start suddenly forward, 
passionately wrench off the glove his lips 
had touched, tear it in pieces, and throw it 
out of the window. 

The Marquis laughed rather uncom- 
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fortably, and returned to console himself 
in more lively society, while Eveline and 
her companion drove home in silence. 

“You must stay with me to-night, dear,” 
the younger lady said, as they left the 
carriage, “ it is too late for you to go back 
now.” 

Miss McIntyre assented, and Héléne, as 
she let them in, informed her mistress that 
M. Wilde had been waiting for her in the 
inner salon for more than an hour. 

A light broke over Eveline’s face. She 
could meet him without self-reproach now. 

Leading Miss McIntyre into the dining- 
room—a tiny apartment, decorated with 
oak furniture, tapestry hangings, and silver 
mountings—she placed her in a comfortable 
arm-chair by the fire, and ordered supper 
to be prepared for three. 

Then she left her, and stood hesitating 
for a moment outside the room where 
Maurice was waiting for her. 

He, too, had passed a restless day. Early 
in the morning M. de Montmorillon, de 
Villars’s friend, had called upon him, and, 
in the most courteous and business-like 
fashion, had arranged the meeting for six 
o’clock on the following day in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Maurice, having the choice of 
weapons, had chosen pistols. Being, in 
fact, totally ignorant of the use of both 
weapons, he preferred pistols to swords, as 
he could at least let off the former, or, at 
least he hoped so. In his own mind he 
decided to fire in the air, as the idea of 
being killed himself was less distasteful to 
his mind than that of killing his antagonist. 

“ Though if I aimed straight at him he 
would be probably quite as safe,” he 
thought to himself. 

From his easy and collected demeanour, 
however, his visitor guessed nothing of all 
this, and left with the impression that this 
pretty-faced boy must have been concerned 
in “ affairs of honour ” before. 

All day long Maurice kept away from 
home, purposely to avoid Eveline, until 
tke evening. When, at a little before 
eleven, he came back to the Boulevard 
Haussmann, he went straight to her rooms, 
to tell her everything and to say good-bye. 

He did not attempt to conceal from him- 
self the fact that his chance of life was 
very small. His life had been too blameless 
and his religious principles were too strong, 
for death to have any terrors for him. But 
as he lay stretched on the sofa by the fire 
in Eveline’s little salon, waiting for her 





return, the thought of his home came upon 
him for the first time with an overpower- 
ing longing to see it again. The dear, 
stupid old Grange, with its Philistine 
furniture ; the garden, filled in every avail- 
able corner with fruit and flowers; the 
beautiful Malvern Hills beyond, which had 
seen him grow up and his father before 
him; his father, too, with his cheerful 
common sense and healthy mind ; his step- 
mother and sisters, with their narrow 
notions but warm hearts ; and his old dog, 
Graeme. The thought of never seeing 
Graeme again brought the tears suddenly 
into his eyes. 

He seemed to himself to have been sel- 
fish, ungrateful; never to have deserved 
the affection which he was now leaving. 

Lying with half-closed eyes in the sub- 
dued light, not awake and not asleep, the 
picture of his own little room at home rose 
before him with wonderful vividness. He 
seemed to see the firelight flickering on 
the oak wainscot, on his pictures, book- 
case, and favourite arm-chair, and, as she 
had always done since he was a child, his 
step-mother coming softly into the room in 
her dressing-gown to kiss him and to say 
good-night. 

He longed passionately for the touch of 
motherly arms, for the kiss of loving lips 
upon his forehead, before he should go to his 
death in the cold light of the early morning. 

A mist was before his eyes, and through 
it he half saw, half dreamed, a vision of 
someone coming to him. Not his mother 
surely. A beautiful, glorified version of 
her in truth, but a woman—loving, tender, 
and pitiful—who bent over him, with tears 
in her soft brown eyes that dropped upon 
his face, 

And stretching up his arms as he used 
to when a child, he flung them round the 
neck of Eveline Douglas. 
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Kdwards Desiccated Soup. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—To three-quarters of a pint of Cold Water in 
a saucepan, stir in the contents of a 1d. packet, or about one ounce, boil 





for 15 minutes, then flavour to taste. A few drops of Sauce may be added. 





|* consists of Beef and Vegetables in a dry state, in a similar form to 

EDWARDS’ PRESERVED POTATO, which has been long used in 
the Army and Navy, and for domestic use in all parts of the world. 
Each pound makes, in a few minutes, 6 quarts of rich Soup or Gravy, 
representing the essence of 7 lbs. of Beef and 5 lbs. of Potatoes and other 
Vegetables, and is, in its proportion of flesh-formers, heat-formers, and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet, either for the healthy or for quickly 
recovering those who have been sick.—See Reports to the Indian Govern- 
ment on tts use in Hospitals in India. 


The nutritive value of Edwards’ Desiccated Soup is proved 
by its adoption on the Board of Trade List of Medical Stores 
and necessaries, to be taken by all Merchant Ships.—Vide Boar 
of Trade Circular, No. 696a. 





Extract from Report to H.M. Government. 
**Out of 34 sick soldiers to whom the Soup was given, all but two relished it, and considered 


it better than beef tea. . . . It is rich and nutritious, and I consider it would supply a 
great want in cases where meat or vegetables are scarce. . . . 1 partook of some myself 
at the hospital between 9 and Io in the morning, and did not require any other food for 
several hours after. . . . It is always fresh when made, stands warming up again, and 
does not show any scum or fat on its surface.” 

(>igned) W. H. CORBETT, Surgeon-Mujor. 
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